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I  T  A  I  N 

With  Regard  to  her 

COLO  N  I  E  S. 

I  Have  perufed  with  no  fmall  pleafure  the  Letter  addrejjed 
to  Two  Great  Men,  and  the  Remarks  on  that  letter.  .  It  is^ 
not  merely  from  the  beauty,  the  force  and  per i picui ty  of 
expreflion,  or  the  general  elegance  of  manner,  conipicuous  iif 
both  pamphlets,  that  my  pleafure  chiefly  arifes ;  it  is  rather 
from  this,  that  I  have  lived  to  fee  iubjetts  of  the  greateft  im¬ 
portance  to  this  nation  pubhckly  difculTed  without  party  views, 
or  party  heat,  with  decency  and  pohteneis,  and  with  no  other 
warmth,  than  what  a  zeal  for  the  honour  and  happinefs  of  our 
king  and  country  may  infpire  ; — and  this  by  writers  whole  un¬ 
demanding  (however  they  may  differ  from  each  other)  appears 
not  unequal  to  their  candour  and  the  uprightnefs  of  their  in¬ 
tention. 

But,  as  great  abilities  have  not  always  the  beff  information, 
there  are,  I  apprehend,  in  the  Remarks,  i ome  opinions  not  well 
founded,  and  fome  miftakes  of  fo  important  a  nature,  as  to 
render  a  few  obfervations  on  them  neceffary  for  the  better  in¬ 
formation  of  the  publick. 

The  author  of  the  Letter ,  who  muff  be  every  way  bell  able 
to  fupport  his  own  fentiments,  will,  1  hope,  excufe  me,  if  I 
feem  officioufly  to  interfere  ;  when  he  conflders,  that  the  1  pi- 
rit  of  patriotifm,  like  other  qualities  good  and  bad,  is  catching ; 
and  that  his  long  filence,  fince  the  Re?narks  appeared,  has  made 
us  defpair  of  feeing  the  fubjedf  farther  difcuffed  by  hismafteily 
hand.  The  ingenious  and  candid  remarker,  too,  who  mull 
have  been  milled  himielf  before  he  employed  his  fkill  and  ad- 
drel's  to  miflead  others,  will  certainly,  fince  he  declares  he 
aims  at  710  feduLlion ,*  be  difpofed  to  excufe  even  the  weakcll 
effort  to  prevent  it. 

And  furely  if  the  general  opinions  that  poffefs  the  minds  of 
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it  mffbe’fiT  m  £?S  ^  °f  con(ecluence  in  publick  affairs, 
t  rpuft  be  fit  to  fet  thefe  opinions  r.ght.  If  there  is  danger, 

mav  emehmaf  «  PP°feS’  that  “  e«^vagant  expeftations” 
may  embarafs  ‘  a  virtuous  and  able  min, dry,”  and  “  ren- 

tier  the  negotiation  for  peace  a  work  of  infinite  difficulty  •”+ 

.1  ere  ,s  no  left  danger  that  expectations  too  low,  thro’ Vant 

of  proper  information,  may  have  a  contrary  effed,  may  make 

?“  *  ”d  aWe  «  ■»«»».  .nd  lefs^ atten- 

ti  ve  to  the  obtaining  points,  in  which  the  honour  and  intereft 

of  the  nation  are  client, ally  concerned  ;  and  the  people  lefs 
hearty  in  Supporting  fuch  a  miniftry  and  its  meafures. 

,  f  he  people  of  this  nation  are, indeed  refpedable,  not  for 
lelr  "umbers  only,  but  for  their  undemanding  and  their 
publick  fpirit :  they  manifeft  the  firft,  by  their  univerfal  ap- 
probation  of  the  late  prudent  and  vigorous  meafures,  and  the 
confidence  they  fo  juftly  repofe  in  a  wife  and  good  prince,  and 
an  honed  and  able  admimdration  ;  the  latter  they  havedemon- 
trated  by  the  tmmenfe  fupplies  granted  in  parliament  unani- 
moufly  and  paid  through  the  whole  kingdom  with  chearful- 
neis.  And  fince  to  this  fpirit  and  thefe  fupplies  our  “  vi&a- 
nes  and  fuccefles”  -f  have  in  great  meafufe  been  owing,  is 
it  quite  right,  is  it  generous  to  fay,  with  the  remarker ,  that 
the  people  “  had  no  (hare  in  acquiring  them  ?”  The  mere 
mob  he  cannot  mean,  even  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  madnefs  of 
ibe people  ;  for  the  madnefs  of  the  mob  mud  be  too  feeble  and 
impotent,  armed  as  the  government  of  this  country  at  pre¬ 
sent  is,  to  “  over-rule,”!  even  in  the  flighted  indances,  the 
virtue  and  moderation”  of  a  firm  and  deady  minidry. 
J^ile  the  war  continues,  its  final  event  is  quite  uncertain. 
The  Vittorious  of  this  year  may  be  the  Vanquifhed  of  the  next. 
It  may  therefore  be  too  early  to  fay,  what  advantages  we 
ought  abfolutely  to  infid  on,  and  make  the Jine  quibus  non  of  a 
peace.  If  the  neceflity  of  our  affairs  fhould  oblige  us  to  accept 
of  terms  lefs  advantageous,  than  our  prefent  fucceffes  feem  to 
promife  us,  an  intelligent  people  as  ours  is,  mud  fee  that  ne- 
ceffity,  and  will  acquiefce.  But  as  a  peace,  when  it  is  made, 
may  be  made  hadily ;  and  as  the  unhappy  continuance  of  the 
war  affords  us  time  to  condder,  among  feveral  advantages 
gained  or  to  be  gained,  which  of  them  may  be  mod  for  our 
intered  to  retain,  if  fome  and  not  all  may  poffibly  be  retained  ; 

I  do  not  blame  the  public  difquifition  of  thefe  points,  as  pre¬ 
mature  or  ufelefs.  Light  often  anfes  from  a  colhfion  of  opi¬ 
nions,  as  fire  from  flint  and  deel  ;  and  if  we  can  obtain  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  light,  without  danger  from  the  heat  fometimes  pro¬ 
duc’d  by  controverfy,  why  fhould  we  difeourage  it  ? 

Suppofing 

*  Remarks,  p.  7.  f  Remarks,  p,  7.  \  Remarks,  p.  7. 
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Suppofing  then,  that  heaven  may  {till  continue  to  blefs  his 
Majefty’s  arms,  and  that  the  event  of  this  juft  war  may  put  it 
in  our  power  to  retain  fome  of  our  conquers  at  the  making  of 
a  peace;  let  us  confider  whether  we  are  to  confine  ourfelvjes  to 
thofe  poffeffions  only  that  were  “  the  objefis  for  which  we  be- 
tc  gan  the  war.”*  This  the  remarker  feems  to  think  right, 
when  the  queftion  relates  to  « Canada ,  properly  fo  called,’  it 
having  never  been  mentioned  as  one  of  thofe  objects  in  any 
of  our  memorials  or  declarations,  or  in  any  national  or  public 
‘  aa  whatfoever.’  But  the  gentleman  himfelf  will  probably 
agree,  that  if  the  ceffion  of  (Canada  would  be  a  real  advantage 
to  us,  we  may  demand  it  under  his  fecond  head,  as  an  in¬ 
demnification  for  the  charges  incurred”  in  recovering  our  juft 
nghiS  ;  otherwife  according  to  his  own  principles  the  demand 
of  Guadaloupe  can  have  no  foundation. 

That  “  our  claims  before  the  war  were  large  enough  for 
“  poffeffion  and  for  fecurity  too,”f  tho’  it  feems  a  clear  point 
with  the  ingenious  remarker,  is,  1  own,  not  fo  with  me.  I  am 
rather  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  fhall  prefently  give  my  rea¬ 
sons-  But  firft  let  me  obferve,  that  we  did  not  make  thofe 
claims  becaule  they  were  large  enough  for  fecurity,  but  be- 
caufe  we  could  rightfully  claim  no  more.  Advantages  gained 
in  the  courle  of  this  war,  may  increale  the  extent  of  our  rights. 
Our  claims  before  the  war  contained  fome  fecurity  ;  but  that 
is  no  reafon  why  we  fhould  negledf  acquiring  more,  when  the 
demand  of  more  is  become  reafonable.  It  may  be  reafonable 
m  the  cafe  of  America  to  afk  for  the  fecurity  recommended  by 
the  author  of  tne  letter,  J  tho’  it  would  be  prepofterous  to  do  it 
in  many  other  cafes :  his  propofed  demand  is  founded  on  the 
little  value  of  Canada  to  the  French  ;  the  right  we  have  to  afk, 
and  the  power  we  may  have  to  infill  on  an  indemnification  for 
our  expences  ;  the  difficulty  the  French  themfelves  will  be 
under  of  reftraining  their  reftlefs  fubje&s  in  America  from  en¬ 
croaching  on  our  limits  and  difturbing  our  trade  ;  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  on  our  parts  of  preventing  encroachments,  that  may 
poftibly  exift  many  years  witnout  coming  to  our  knowledge. 
But  the  remarker  u  does  not  lee  why  the  arguments  employ’d 
concerning  a  fecurity  for  a  peaceable  behaviour  in  Canada , 
would  not  be  equally  cogent  for  calling  for  the  fame  fecu- 
rity  in  Europe .  §  On  a  little  farther  ref!e61ion,  he  muft  f 
think  be  fen  fide,  that  the  circum  fiances  of  the  two  cales  are 
widely  different.  Here  ure  are  feparated  by  the  beft  and 
cleared:  of  boundaries,  the  ocean,  and  we  have  people  in  or 

near 

*  Remarks,  p,  19.  +  Ibid,  f  P.  30  of  the  Letter,  and  p.  21  of 

the  Remarks .  §  Remarks,  p.  24. 
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near  every  part  of  our  territory.  Any  attempt  to  encroach 
upon  us,  by  building  a  fort,  even  in  the  obfcurefl  corner  of 
thefe  iflands,  mull;  therefore  be  known,  and  prevented  imme¬ 
diately.  The  aggrefTors  alfo  muff  be  known,  and  the  nation 
they  belong  to  would  be  accountable  for  their  aggreflion.  In 
America  it  is  quite  otherwife.  A  va ft  wildernefs  thinly  or 
fcarce  at  all  peopled,  conceals  with  cafe  the  march  of  the 
troops  and  workmen.  Important  pafles  may  be  feiz’d  within 
our  limits  and  forts  built  in  a  month,  at  a  fmall  expence,  that 
may  coft  us  an  age,  and  a  million  to  remove.  Dear  expe¬ 
rience  has  taught  us  this.  But  what  is  hill  worfe,  the  wide 
extended  foreits  between  our  fettlements  and  theirs,  are  inha¬ 
bited  by  barbarous  tribes  of  favages  that  delight  in  war  and 
take  pride  in  murder,  fubjects  properly  neither  of  the  French 
nor  Englijb ,  but  ftrongly  attach’d  to  the  former  by  the  art  and 
indefatigable  induflry  of  priehs,  fimilarity  of  fuperilitions,  and 
frequent  family  alliances.  Thefe  are  eafily,  and  have  been 
continually,  infligated  to  fall  upon  and  maflacre  our  planters, 
even  in  times  of  full  peace  between  the  two  crowns,  to  the 
certain  diminution  of  our  people  and  the  contraction  of  our 
fettlements.  *  And  tho’  it  is  known  that  they  are  fupply’d 

by 

*  A  very  intelligent  writer  of  that  country,  Dr.  Clark ,  in  his 
Ohfer<vations  on  the  late  and prejent  Conduft  of  the  French ,  &c.  printed 
at  Bojlon  1755,  fays, 

*  The  Indians  in  the  French  intereffc  are,  upon  all  proper  oppor- 

*  tunities,  infligated  by  their  priefls,  who  have  generally  the  chief 

*  management  of  their  public  councils,  to  acts  of  holtility  againfl 
c  the  Englijh,  even  in  time  of  profound  peace  beween  the  two  crowns. 

*  Of  this  there  are  many  undeniable  inflances  :  The  war  between 
€  the  Indians  and  the  colonies  of  the  MaJJ'achuJjetts  Bay  and  Ne<w 

*  Hampjhirt ,  in  1723,  by  which  thofe  colonies  luffered  fo  much  da- 

*  mage,  was  begun  by  the  infligation  of  the  French  ;  their  iupplies 

*  were  from  them,  and  there  are  now  original  letters  of  feveral  Je- 
«  fuits  to  be  produced,  whereby  it  evidently  appears,  that  they 
€  were  continually  animating  the  Indians,  when  almofl  tired  with 

<  the  war,  to  a  farther  profecution  of  it.  The  French  not  only  excited 

*  the  Indians,  and  fupported  them,  but  joined  their  own  forces  with 
4  them  in  all  the  late  hoftiJities  that  have  been  committed  within 

<  his  Majefty’s  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  And  from  an  intercepted 

<  letter  this  year  from  the  Jefuit  at  Penobfcot ,  and  from  other  infor- 

*  mation,  it  is  certain  that  they  have  been  ufing  their  utmoll  endea- 
«  vours  to  excite  the  Indians  to  nc  w  adts  of  holtility  again  It  his  Ma- 

<  jelly’s  colony  of  the  MaJJachufetts  Bay,  and  fome  have  been  coni- 

<  mitted. _ The  French  not  only  excite  the  Indians  to  acts  of  hofti- 

*  lit y,  but  reward  them  for  it,  by  buying  the  Englijh  prifoners  of 
c  them  ;  for  the  ranfom  of  each  of  which  they  afterwards  demand^ 
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by  the  French  and  carry  their  prifoners  to  them,  we  can  by 
complaining  obtain  no  redrefs,  as  the  governors  of  Canada 
have  a  ready  excufe,  that  t lie  Indians  are  an  independent 
people,  over  whom  they  have  no  power  and  for  whole  a&ions 
they  are  therefore  not  accountable.  Surely  circumdances  fo 
widely  different,  may  reafonably  authorife  different  demands 
of  fecurity  in  America,  from  fuch  as  are  ufual  or  neceffarv  in 
Europe . 

The  remarker ,  however,  thinks,  that  our  real  dependance 
for  keeping  “  France  or  any  other  nation  true  to  her  engage- 
“  ments,  mud  not  be  in  demanding  fee uri ties  which  no  nation 
“  whild  independent  can  give,  but  on  our  own  drength  and 
“  our  own  vigilance.”  *  No  nation  that  has  carried  on  a  war 
with  difadvantage,  and  is  unable  to  continue  it,  can  be  faid, 
under  fuch  circum dances,  to  be  independent ;  and  while  either 
fide  thinks  itfelf  in  a  condition  to  demand  an  indemnification, 
there  is  no  man  in  his  fenfes,  but  will,  c&teris  paribus ,  prefer 
an  indemnification  that  is  a  cheaper  and  more  effectual  fecu¬ 
rity  than  any  other  he  can  think  of.  Nations  in  this  fituation 
demand  and  cede  countries  by  almod  every  treaty  of  peace 
that  is  made.  The  French  part  of  the  idand  of  St.  Chrijiophers 
was  added  to  Great  Britain  in  circumdances  altogether  fimilar 
to  thofe  in  which  a  few  months  may  probably  place  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Canada.  Farther  fecurity  has  always  been  deemed  a 
motive  with  a  conqueror  to  be  lefs  moderate  ;  and  even  the 
vanquifh’d  infid  upon  fecurity  as  a  reafon  for  demanding  what 
they  acknowledge  they  could  not  otherwife  properly  afk.  The 
fecurity  of  the  frontier  of  France  on  the  fide  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands ,  was  always  confidered,  in  the  negotiation  that  began  at 
Gertruydenburgh ,  and  ended  with  that  war.  For  the  fame 
reafon  they  demanded  and  had  Cape  Breton.  But  a  war  con¬ 
cluded  to  the  advantage  of  France  has  always  added  fomething 
to  the  power,  either  of  France  or  the  houfe  of  Bourbon .  Even 
that  of  1733,  whtch  die  commenced  with  declarations  of  her 
having  no  ambitious  views,  and  which  finifhed  by  a  treaty  at 
which  the  miniflers  of  France  repeatedly  declared  that  die  dc- 

fired 

‘  of  os  the  price  that  is  ufually  given  for  a  Have  in  thefe  colonies. 
*  They  do  this  under  the  fpecious  prerence  of  refeuing  the  poor  pri- 
4  foners  from  the  cruelties  and  barbarities  of  the  fa v ages  ;  but  in 
4  reality  to  encourage  them  to  continue  their  depredations,  as  they 
4  can  by  this  means  get  more  by  hunting  the  Englijh  than  by  hunt- 
4  ing  wild- beads  ;  and  the  French  at  the  fame  time  are  thereby  en- 
4  abled  to  keep  up  a  large  body  of  Indians  entirdv  at  the  expence  of 
4  the  Englijh:  ~  r 

*  Remarks,  p.  25. 
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fired  nothing  for  herfelf,  in  effea  gained  for  her  terrain,  an 

mdetnn, fication  ten  times  the  value  of  all  her  North  American 
poiieflions. 


In  fhort,  feenrity  and  quiet  of  princes  and  Hates  have  ever 
been  deemed  fuffic.ent  reafons,  when  fit pported  by  power,  for 
difpof.ng  ot  rights  ;  and  fuch  difpofition  has  never  been  looked 
on  as  want  of  moderation.  It  has  always  been  the  foundation 
or  the  molt  general  treaties.  The  fecurity  of  Germany  was 
the  argument  for  yielding  conflderable  pofTeflions  there  to  the 
swedes:  arid  the  fecurity  of  Europe  divided  the  Spanijh  mo- 
narchy,  by  the  partition  treaty,  made  between  powers  who 
had  no  other  right  to  difpofe  of  any  part  of  it.  There  can  be 
no  ceflion  that  is  not  fuppofed  at  leaft,  to  increafe  the  power 
ot  the  party  to  whom  it  is  made.  It  is  enough  that  he  has  a 
j  ight  to  afk  it,  and  that  he  does  it  not  merely  to  ferve  the  pur- 
poles  of  a  dangerous  ambition.  Canada  in  the  hands  of  Bri¬ 
tain  y  will  endanger  the  kingdom  of  France  as  little  as  any  o- 
thcr  celiion  ;  and  from  its  fituation  and  circumflances  cannot 
be  hurtful  to  any  other  (late.  Rather,  if  peace  be  an  advan- 
this  ceflion  may  be  fuch  to  all  Europe .  The  prefent  war 
teaches  us,  that  difputes  arifing  in  America,  may  bean  occa- 
fion  of  embroiling  nations  who  have  no  concerns  there.  If 
the  F ;  ench  remain  in  Canada  and  Louijiana ,  fix  the  boundaries 
as  you  will  between  us  and  them,  we  mud:  border  on  each  o- 
ther  for  more  than  1500  miles.  The  people  that  inhabit  the 
frontiers,  are  generally  the  refufe  of  both  nations,  often  of  the 
word:  morals  and  the  lead:  diferetion,  remote  from  the  eye,  the 
prudence,  and  the  redraint  of  government.  Injuries  are  there¬ 
fore  frequently,  in  fome  part  or  other  of  fo  long  a  frontier, 
committed  on  both  ddes,  refentment  provoked,  the  colonies 
fn  d  engaged,  and  then  the  mother  countries.  And  two  great 
nations  can  fcarce  be  at  war  in  Europe ,  but  fome  other  prince 
or  date  thinks  it  a  convenient  opportunity,  to  revive  fome  an¬ 
cient  claim,  feize  fome  advantage,  obtain  fome  territory,  or 
enlarge  fome  power  at  the  ex  pence  of  a  neighbour.  The 
flames  of  war  once  kindled,  often  fpread  far  and  wide,  and 
the  mifehief  is  infinite.  Happy  it  prov’d  to  both  nations,  that 
the  Dutch  were  prevailed  on  finally  to  cede  the  New  Nether¬ 
lands  (now  the  province  of  New  York)  to  us  at  the  peace  of 
1674  ;  a  peace  that  has  ever  dnee  continued  between  us,  but 
muff  have  been  frequently  diffurbed,  if  they  had  retained  the 
pofleflion  of  that  country,  bordering  feveral  hundred  miles  on 
our  colonies  ot  Penftlvania  weftward,  Connecticut  and  the  Maf- 
J'achuJfettSy  eaftward.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  people 
of  different  language,  religion,  and  manners,  fhould  in  thofe 

parts 
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f)art$  eilgag£  in  frequent  quarrels,  when  we  find,  that  even 
the  people  of  our  own  colonies  have  frequently  been  fo  exas¬ 
perated  again  ft  each  other  in  their  difputes  about  boundaries,  as 
to  proceed  to  open  violence  and  bloodshed. 

But  the  remarker  thinks  we  Shall  be  Sufficiently  Secure  in  A- 
merica ,  if  we  *  raife  Englifh  forts  at  Such  pafies  as  may  at  once 

*  make  us  refpe&able  to  the  French  and  to  the  Indian  nations/ 

*  The  Security  defirable  in  America *  may  be  confidered  as  of 
three  kinds;  i.  A  Security  of  poffeflion,  that  the  French  Shall 
not  drive  us  out  of  the  country,  2.  A  Security  of  our  planters 
from  the  inroads  of  Savages,  and  the  murders  committed  by 
them.  3.  A  Security  that  the  Britij b  nation  Shall  not'  be  o- 
blig’d  on  every  new  war  to  repeat  the  immenfe  expence  occa¬ 
sion’d  by  this,  to  defend  its  poffefilons  in  America .  Forts  in 
the  moft  important  pafies,  may,  I  acknowledge  be  of  ufe  to 
obtain  the  firft  kind  of  Security  :  but  as  thofe  Situations  are  far 
advanc’d  beyond  the  inhabitants,  the  expence  of  maintaining 
and  Supplying  the  garrifons,  will  be  very  great  even  in  time 
of  full  peace,  and  immenfe  on  every  interruption  of  it  ;  as  it 
is  eafy  for  fkulking  parties  of  the  enemy  in  Such  long  roads 
thro’  the  woods,  to  intercept  and  cut  off  our  convoys,  unlefs 
guarded  continually  by  great  bodies  of  men.  The  Second  kind 
of  Security,  will  not  be  obtained  by  Such  forts,  unlefs  they 
were  connected  by  a  wall  like  that  of  China ,  from  one  end 
of  our  Settlements  to  the  other.  If  the  Indians  when  at  war, 
march’d  like  the  Europeans,  with  great  armies,  heavy  cannon* 
baggage  and  carriages,  the  pafies  thro’  which  alone  Such  ar¬ 
mies  could  penetrate  our  country  or  receive  their  Supplies,  be¬ 
ing  Secur’d,  all  might  be  Sufficiently  Secure  ;  but  the  cafe  is 
widely  different.  They  go  to  war,  as  they  call  it,  in  Small 
parties,  from  fifty  men  down  to  five.  Their  hunting  life  has 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  whole  country,  and  Scarce 
any  part  of  it  is  impracticable,  to  Such  a  party.  They  carl 
travel  thro’  the  woods  even  by  night,  and  know  how  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  tracks.  They  pafs  eafily  between  your  forts  undil- 
cover’d;  and  privately  approach  the  Settlements  of  your  fron¬ 
tier  inhabitants.  They  need  no  convoys  of  provisions  to  fol-> 
low  them  ;  for  whether  they  are  Shifting  from  place  to  place 
in  the  woods,  or  lying  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  ftrike  a 
blow,  every  thicket  and  every  ftream  furniffies  fo  Small  a 
number  with  Sufficient  fubfiftence.  When  they  have  Sur¬ 
priz’d  Separately,  and  murder’d  and  Scalp’d  a  dozen  families, 
they  are  gone  with  inconceivable  expedition  thro’  unknown 
ways,  and  ’tis  very  rare  that  purfuers  have  any  chance  of 
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coming  up  with  them  *  In  ihort,  long  experience  has 
taught  our  planters,  that  they  cannot  rely  upon  forts  as  a 


‘  Although  the  Indians  live  fcattered,  as  a  hunter’s  life  requires, 
4  they  may  be  collected  together  from  almoft  any  diftance,  as  they 
can  find  their  fubfi  lienee  from  their  gun  in  their  travelling.  But 
4  let  the  number  of  the  Indians  be  what  it  will,  they  are  not  formi- 
dable  merely  on  account  of  their  numbers  ;  there  are  many  other 
‘  circumftances  that  give  them  a  great  advantage  over  the  Englijh. 
1  he  Englijh  inhabitants,  though  numerous,  are  extended  over  a 
large  tradf  of  land,  500  leagues  in  length  on  the  fea-fhore  ;  and 
4  although  lome  of  the  trading  towns  are  thick  fettled,  their  fettle- 
4  ments  in  the  country  towns  muft  be  at  a  dillance  from  each  other  : 
4  befidcs,  that  in  a  new  country  where  lands  are  cheap,  people  are 
4  fond  of  acquiring  large  trails  to  themfclves  ;  and  therefore  in  the 
4  out-fettlements,  they  mull  be  more  remote:  and  as  the  people 
that  move  out  are  generally  poor,  they  lit  down  either  where  they 
4  can  eafieft  procure  land,  or  fooneft  raife  a  fubfiflence.  Add  to  this, 
4  that  the  Englijh  have  fixed  fettled  habitations,  the  eafieft  and  fhorteft 
4  pailages  to  which  the  Indians ,  byconflantly  hunting  in  the  woods, 
4  are  perfedly  well  acquainted  with  ;  whereas  the  Englijh  know  little 
4  or  nothing  of  the  Indian  country  nor  of  the  pafiages  thro’  the  woods 
4  that  lead  to  it.  The  Indian  way  of  making  war  is  by  fudden  at¬ 
tacks  upon  expofed  places ;  and  as  foon  as  they  have  done  mifehief, 
they  retire  and  either  go  home  by  the  fame  or  fome  different  rout, 
as  they  think  fafeft  ;  or  go  to  fome  other  place  at  a  dillance  to  re- 
4  new  their  broke. .  If  a  fufficient  party  fhould  happily  be  ready  to 
purfue  them,  it  is  a  great  chance,  whether  in  a  country  confining 
4  of  woods  and  fwamps  which  the  Engliji>  are  not  acquainted  with, 

4  the  enemy  do  not  lie  in  ambufh  for  them  in  fome  convenient  place, 

4  and  from  thence  dellroy  them.  If  this  fhould  not  be  the  cafe,  but 
4  the  Englijh  fhouid  purfue  them  ;  as  foon  as  they  have  gained  the 
4  rivers,  by  means  of  their  canoes,  to  the  ufe  of  which  they  are 
4  brought  up  from  their  infancy,  they  prefently  get  out  of  their 
4  reach  :  further,  if  a  body  of  men  were  to  march  into  their  coun- 
4  try  to  the  places  where  they  are  fettled,  they  can  upon  the  leaf! 

4  notice,  without  great  difad  vantage,  quit  their  prefent  habitations, 

4  and  betake  themfelves  to  new  ones.’  Clark's  Obfervations ,  p.  1 3. 

*  4  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  tribes  of  the  Indians 
4  living  upon  the  lakes  and  rivers  that  run  upon  the  back  of  the  En- 
4  glijb  fettlements  in  North  America ,  are  very  numerous,  and  can 
4  furnifh  a  great  number  of  fighting  men,  all  perfectly  well  acquaint- 
4  ed  with  the  ufe  of  arms  as  foon  as  capable  of  carrying  them,  as 
4  they  get  the  whole  of  their  (ubfiftence  from  hunting  ;  and  that 
4  this  army,  large  as  it  may  be,  can  be  maintained  by  the  French 
4  without  any  expence.  From  their  numbers,  their  fituation,  and 

*  the  rivers  that  run  into  the  Englijh  fettlements,  it  is  eafie  to  conceive 
‘  that  they  can  at  any  time  make  an  attack  upon,  and  conftantly  an* 
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fecurity  againfi  Indians :  The  inhabitants  of  Hackney  might  as 
well  rely  upon  the  tower  of  London  to  iecure  them  again (1 
highwaymen  and  houfebreakers.  As  to  the  third  kind  of  fe¬ 
curity,  that  we  fhall  not  in  a  few  years,  have  all  we  have 
now  done  to  do  over  again  in  America ;  and  be  obliged  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  fame  number  of  troops,  and  fhips,  at  the  fame  im- 
menfe  expence  to  defend  our  pofleflions  there,  while  we  are 
in  proportion  weakened  here  :  fuch  forts  I  think  cannot  prevent 
this.  During  a  peace,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  French , 
who  are  adroit  at  fortifying,  will  likewife  erect  forts  in  the 
moft  advantageous  places  of  the  country  we  leave  them, 
which  will  make  it  more  difficult  than  ever  to  be  reduced  in 
cafe  of  another  war.  We  know  by  the  experience  of  this 
war,  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  march  an  army  thro’  the 
American  woods,  with  its  neceflary  cannon  and  (lores,  fuffi- 
cient  to  reduce  a  very  flight  fort.  The  accounts  at  the  trea- 
I'ury  will  tell  you,  what  amazing  fums  we  ha-ve  neceflarily 
fpent  in  the  expeditions  againft  two  very  trifling  forts,  Dw- 
quefne  and  Crown  Point .  While  the  French  retain  their  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  Indians ,  they  can  eafily  keep  our  long  ex¬ 
tended  frontier  in  continual  alarm,  by  a  very  few  of  thofe 
people;  and  with  a  fmall  number  of  regulars  and  militia,  in 
fuch  a  country,  we  find  they  can  keep  an  army  of  ours  in  full 
employ  for  feveral  years.  We  therefore  fhall  not  need  to  be 
told  by  our  colonies,  that  if  we  leave  Canada,  however  cir- 
cumfcribed,  to  th e  French,  (i  we  have  done  nothing'”*  we 

B  2  (hall 

4  noy  as  many  of  the  expofed  Englijh  fettlements  as  they  pleafe,  and 
4  thofe  at  any  diftance  from  each  other.  The  eflfe&s  of  fuch  incur- 
4  fions  have  been  too  feverely  felt  by  many  of  the  Brit  i fly  cojonies, 

*  not  to  be  very  well  known.  The  entire  breaking  up  places  that 
4  had  been  for  a  confiderable  time  fettled  at  a  great  expence,  both. 

*  of  labour  and  money  ;  burning  the  houfes,  deftroying  the  {lock, 

4  killing  and  making  prisoners  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  with 
4  all  the  cruel  ufage  they  meet  with  in  their  captivity,  is  only  a  part 
4  of  the  fcene.  All  other  places  that  are  expofed  are  kept  in  conti- 
4  nual  terror ;  the  lands  lie  wafte  and  uncultivated  from  the  danger 
4  that  attends  thofe  that  (hall  prefume  to  work  upon  them  :  befides 
4  the  immenfe  charge  the  governments  muft  be  at  in  a  very  ineflec- 
4  tual  manner  to  defend  their  extended  frontiers  ;  and  all  this  from 
4  the  influence  the  French  have  had  over,  but  comparatively,  a  few 
4  of  the  Indians.  To  the  fame  or  greater  evils  (fill  will  every  one  oi 
4  the  colonies  be  expofed,  whenever  the  lame  influence  (hall  be  ex- 
4  tended  to  the  whole  body  of  theip.'  Ibtd.  p.  20. 
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Jail  foon  be  made  fenfible  ourfelves  of  this  truth,  and  to  our 

an]  Z!n  Sr  bJ  Untderft0f°d  *?  lkn>'’  that  even  >‘f  ^  fubdue 

the  Eoods  o^  thf?  fme  7  f°rtS  may  be  of  11  (c  to  fee ure 
tne  goods  of  the  traders,  and  protea  the  commerce  in  cafe 

hmTh  o,U  d6n  m‘[u1nderftanding  with  any  tribe  of  Indians  ■ 

tereftedlnT?  7  7  beft,Under  the  care  of  the  colonies  in- 
terefted  in  the  Indian  trade,  and  garrifon’d  by  their  provin- 

W  heCnS’nt  *1  *7  °W"  “P^  Tb^  own  fntereft 

fucb  fort"  the  Amer,can  governments  to  take  care  of 

ucn  fort,  m  proportion  to  their  .importance  ;  and  fee  that 

he  officers  keep  their  corps  full  and 'mind  their  duty.  Bu\ 

any  troops  ot  ours  plac’d  there  and  accountable  here 

2.  c\  1  fl"  o  ys  f  i  •  places,  and  at  fo  great 

a  d, fiance  from  the  eye  and  infpeaion  of  fuperiors,  foon  be- 

come  of  little  confequence,  even  tho*  the  French  were  left 
in  poffeffion  of  Canada  If  the  four  independent  companies 
maintained  by  the  Crown  in  New  'fork  more  than  forty 
years,  at  a  great  expence,  confided,  for  moll  part  of  the 
time,  of  faggots  chiefly  ;  if  their  officers  enjoy’d  their  places 
^  fine  cures,  and  were  only,  as  a  writer  *  of  that  country 
ftiles  them,  a  kind  of  military  monks ;  if  this  was  the  date  of 
troops  ported  in  a  populous  country,  where  the  impofition 
could  not  be  fo  well  conceal’d  ;  what  may  we  expeft  will  be 
.he  ca.e  of  thofe  that  fhail  be  poded  two,  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  from  the  inhabitants,  in  fuch  obfeure  and  re¬ 
mote  places  as  Crown  Point,  Ofwego,  Duquefne,  or  Niaga¬ 
ra.  they  would  fcarce  be  even  faggots;  they  would  dwindle 

to  meep  names  upon  paper,  and  appear  no  where  but  upon 
the  multer  rolls.  *  r 

Now  all  the  kinds  of  fecurity  wc  have  mentioned  are  ob- 
tain  d  by  fubduing  and  retaining  Canada.  Our  prefent  pof~ 
ielTions  in  America ,  are  fecur’d  ;  our  planters  will  no  longer 
be  malTacred  by  the  Indians ,  who  depending  abfolutely  on  us 
for  what  are  now  become  the  neceilaries  of  life  to  them, 
guns,  powder,  hatchets,  knives,  and  cloathing;  and  having 
no  other  Europeans  near,  that  can  either  lupply  them,  or 
nifligate  them  againfl  us ;  there  is  do  doubt  of  their  being 
always  difpos’d,  if  we  treat  them  with  common  juftice,  tQ 
live  in  perpetual  peace  with  us.  And  with  regard  to  France, 
fhe  cannot  in  cafe  of  another  war,  put  us  to  the  immerife 
expence  of  defending  that  long  extended  frontier  ;  we  fhail 
then,  as  it  were,  have  our  backs  againft  a  wall  in  America , 

the 
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the  fea-coafl  will  be  eafily  protected  by  our  fuperior  naval 
power  ;  and  here  “  our  own  watchfulnefs  and  our  own 
“  drength”  will  be  properly,  and  cannot  but  be  fuccefsfully 
employed.  In  this  fituation  the  force  now  employ’d  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  may  be  fpar’d  for  any  other  fervice  here 
or  elfewhere  ;  fothat  both  the  offenfiveand  defenfive  drength 
of  the  Britij})  empire  on  the  whole  will  be  greatly  in- 
creafed. 

But  to  leave  the  French  in  poffedion  of  Canada  when  it  is 
in  our  power  to  remove  them,  and  depend,  as  the  remarker 
propofes,  on  our  own  “  Jirengtb  and  watchfulnefs”  *  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  mifchiefs  that  may  attend  it,  feems  neither  fafe  nor 
prudent.  Happy  as  we  now  are,  under  the  bell;  of  kings, 
and  in  the  profpe£t  of  a  fuccedion  promifmg  every  felicity  a 
nation  was  ever  blefs’d  with  :  happy  too  in  the  wifdom  and 
vigour  of  every  part  of  the  adminiftration,  particularly  that 
part  whofe  peculiar  province  is  the  Britijh  plantations,  a 
province  every  true  Englifoman  fees  with  pleafure  under  the 
principal  dire&ion  of  a  nobleman,  as  much  didinguifh’d  by 
his  great  capacity,  as  by  his  unwearied  and  difintereded  ap¬ 
plication  to  this  important  department;  we  cannot,  we  ought 
not  to  promife  ourfelves  the  uninterrupted  continuance  of 
thofe  bledings.  The  fafety  of  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
ftate,  and  the  intered  of  the  whole  are  not  to  be  truded  to  the 
wifdom  and  vigour  of  future  adminidrations,  when  a  fecurity 
is  to  be  had  more  effectual,  more  condant,  and  much  lets 
expenfive.  They  who  can  be  moved  by  the  apprehendon 
of  dangers  fo  remote  as  that  of  the  future  independence  of 
our  colonies  (a  point  I  fhall  hereafter  confider)  feem  fcarcely 
confident  with  themfelves  when  they  fuppofe,  we  may  rely 

on  the  wifdom  ,and  vigour  of  an  aaminidration  for  their 
fafety. 

I  fhould  indeed  think  it  lefs  material  whether  Canada  were 
ceded  to  us  or  not,  if  I  had  in  view  only  the  fecuriiy  of 
pojej/ion  in  our  colonies.  I  entirely  agree  with  the  Remark¬ 
er,  that  we  are  in  North  America  “  a  far  greater  continental 
tc  as  well  as  naval  power and  that  only  cowardice  or  ig¬ 
norance  can  fubjedl  our  colonies  there  to  a  French  conqueft. 
But  for  the  fame  reafon  I  diiagree  with  him  widely  upon  a-  - 
nother  point.'  I  do  not  think  that  our  “  blood  and  treafure  has 
4C  been  expended,”  as  he  intimates,  iC  in  the  caufe  of  the 
fc  colonies ,”  and  that  we  are  making  conqueds  for  them  f 
yet  I  believe  this  is  too  common  an  error.  I  do  not  fay 

they 
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they  are  altogether  unconcerned  in  the  event.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  them  are,  in  common  with  the  other  fubje&s  of 
Great  Britain ,  anxious  for  the  glory  of  her  crown,  the  ex¬ 
tent  ot  her  power  and  commerce,  the  welfare  and  future 
repofe  of  the  whole  Britijh  people.  They  could  not  there- 
iore  but  take  a  large  fhare  in  the  affronts  offered  to  Britain , 
and  have  been  animated  with  a  truely  Britijh  fpirit  to  exert 
themlelves  beyond  their  drength,  and  againd  their  evident 
intereft.  et  lo  unfortunate  have  they  been,  that  their  vir¬ 
tue  has  made  againd  them  ;  for  upon  no  better  foundation 
than  this,  have  they  been  fuppofed  the  authors  of  a  war  car¬ 
ried  on  j^or  their  advantage  only.  It  is  a  great  miflake  to 
imagine  that  the  American  country  in  quedion  between  Great 
Britain  and  France ,  is  claimed  as  the  property  of  any  indi¬ 
viduals  or  ptiblick  body  in  America ,  or  that  the  poffeffion  of 
it  by  Great  Britain ,  is  likely,  in  any  lucrative  view,  to  re¬ 
dound  at  all  to  the  advantage  of  any  perfon  there.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  are 
land-owners,  whofe  lands  are  inferior  in  value  to  thofe  of  Bri¬ 
tain ,  only  by  the  want  of  an  equal  number  of  people.  It  is 
true  the  acceffion  of  the  large  territory  claimed  before 
the  war  began,  efpecially  if  that  be  fecured  by  the  poffef- 
fion  of  Canada ,  will  tend  to  the  increafe  of  the  Britijh  fub- 
jeCts,  fader  than  if  they  had  been  confin’d  within  the  moun¬ 
tains  :  yet  the  increafe  within  the  mountains  only,  would 
evidently  make  the  comparative  population  equal  to  that  of 
Grtat  Britain  much  fooner  than  it  can  be  expected  when  our 
people  are  fpread  over  a  country  fix  times  as  large.  I  think 
this  is  the  only  point  of  light  in  which  this  queflion  is  to  be 
viewed,  and  is  the  only  one  in  which  any  of  the  colonies  are 
concerned.  No  colony,  no  pofleffor  of  lands  in  any  colony, 
therefore  wifhes  for  conqueds,  or  can  be  benefited  by  them, 
otherwife  than  as  they  may  be  a  means  of  fecuring  peace  on 
their  borders.  No  confiderable  advantage  has  refulted  to  the 
colonies  by  the  conquefts  of  this  war,  or  can  refult  from  con¬ 
firming  them  by  the  peace,  but  what  they  mud  enjoy  in 
common  with  the  red  of  the  Britijh  people ;  with  this  evi¬ 
dent  drawback  from  their  fhare  of  thefe  advantages,  that 
they  will  neceflarily  leffen,  or  at  lead  prevent  the  increafe  of 
the  value  of  what  makes  the  principal  part  of  their  private 
property.  A  people  fpread  thro’  the  whole  trad  of  country  on 
this  fide  the  Mijftjjfipi ,  and  fecured  by  Canada  in  our  hands, 
would  probably  for  fome  centuries  find  employment  in  agri¬ 
culture,  and  thereby  free  us  at  home  effectually  from  our  fears 
of  American  manufactures.  Unprejudiced  men  well  know  that 
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a!l  the  penal  and  prohibitory  laws  that  ever  were  thought  ort, 
will  not  be  1  "u  the  lent  to  prevent  manufactures  in  a  country 
vvhofe  inhabitants  furpafs  the  number  that  can  fubfift  by  the 
hufbandry  of  it.  1  hat  tnis  will  be  the  cafe  in  America  toon, 
it  our  people  remain  confined  within  the  mountains,  and  al- 
moft  as  foon  fhould  it  be  uniafe  for  them  to  live  beyond,  the*' 
the  countiy  be  ceded  to  us,  no  man  acquainted  with  political 
and  commercial  hiftory  can  doubt.  Manufactures  are  founded 
in  poverty.  It  is  the  multitude  of  poor  without  land  in  a  coun¬ 
try,  and  who  mud  work  for  others  at  low  wages  or  flarve,  that 
enables  undertakers  to  carry  on  a  manufacture,  and  afford  it 
cheap  enough  to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  fame  kind 
from  abroad,  and  to  bear  ttie  expence  of  its  own  exportati¬ 
on.  But  no  man  who  can  have  a  piece  of  land  of  his  own, 
fufficient  by  his  labour  to  fubfift  his  family  in  plenty,  is  poor 
enough  to  be  a  manufacturer  and  work  for  a  mafter.  Hence 
while  there  is  land  enough  in  America  for  our  people,  there  can 
never  be  manufa&ures  to  any  amount  or  value.  It  is  a  ftrikinr 
observation  of  a  very  able  pen,  that  the  natural  livelihood  of 
the  thin  inhabitants  of  a  foreft  country,  is  hunting;  that  of  a 
greater  number,  pafturage ;  that  of  a  middling  population, 
agriculture;  and  that  of  the  greateft,  manufa£tures;  which 
iaft  muft  fubfift  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  a  full  country,  or 
they  muft  be  fubfifted  by  charity,  or  perifli.  The  extended 
population,  therefore,  that  is  moft  advantageous  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  will  be  beft  effected,  becaufe  only  effectually  fecur’d  bv 
our  poneflion  o ^Canada.  So  far  as  the  being  of  our  prefent  co¬ 
lonies  in  North  America  is  concerned,  I  think  indeed  with  the 
remarker,  that  the  French  there  are  not  “  an  enemy  to  be  ap- 
“  prebended ,”  *  but  the  expreffion  is  too  vague  to  be  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  prefent,  or  indeed  to  any  other  cafe.  Algiers,  Tunis 
and  Tripoli,  unequal  as  they  are  to  this  nation  in  power  and 
numbers  of  people,  are  enemies  to  be  ftill  apprehended  ;  and 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  have  been  fo  lor  many  ages  by  the 
greateft  princes  of  Scotland  and  Britain.  The  wild  Irifh  were 
able  to  give  a  great  deal  of  difturbance  even  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  coft  her  more  blood  and  treafure  than  her  war  with  Spain. 
Canada  in  the  hands  of  France  has  always  ftinted  the  growth  of 
our  colonies :  In  the  courfe  of  this  war,  and  indeed  before  it, 
has  difturb’d  and  vex’d  even  the  beft  and  ftrongeft  of  them’ 
has  found  means  to  murder  thoufands  of  their  people  and  un¬ 
fettle  a  great  part  of  their  country.  Much  more  able  will  it  be 
to  ftarve  the  growth  of  an  infant  fettiement.  Canada  has  alfo 
found  means  to  make  this  nation  fper.d  two  or  three  millions  a 

•  year 
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J'earui  America ;  and  a  people,  how  fmall  foever,  that  m 
tneir  prefent  fituation,  can  do  this  as  often  as  we  have  a  war 
with  them,  is  methinks,  ‘c  an  enemy  to  he  apprehended .” 

Our  North  American  colonies  are  to  be  confidered  as  the 
fi  ontier  of  the  Bntijh  empire  on  that  fide.  The  frontier  of  any 
dominion  being  attack'd,  it  becomes  not  merely  “  the  caujefy 
°i  l^ie  people  immediately  affeCted,  (the  inhabitants  of  that 
frontier )  but  properly  “  the  cauje ”  of  the  whole  body.  Where 
the  frontier  people  owe  and  pav  obedience,  there  they  have  a 
right  to  look  for  protection.  No  political  propofition  is  better 
eftabhfhed  than  this.  It  is  therefore  invidious  to  reprefent  the 
blood  and  trealure”  fpent  in  this  war,  as  fpent  in  u  the 
“  caufe  of  the  colonies”  only,  and  that  they  are  “  abfurd  and 
<c  ungrateful”  if  they  think  we  have  done  nothing  unlefs  we 
4£  make  conqueds  for  them,”  and  reduce  Canada  to  gratify 
their  “  vain  ambition,”  &c.  It  will  not  be  a  conqueft  for  them, 
nor  gratify  any  vain  ambition  of  theirs.  It  will  be  a  conqueft 
for  the  whole,  and  all  our  people  will,  in  the  increafe  of  trade 
and  the  eafe  of  taxes,  find  the  advantage  of  it.  Should  we  be 
obliged  at  any  time  to  make  a  war  for  the  protection  of  our 
commerce,  and  to  fecurc  the  exportation  of  our  mauufaCtures, 
would  it  be  fair  to  reprefent  fuch  a  war  merely  as  blood  and 
treafure  fpent  in  the  caufe  of  the  weavers  of  Torkjhire,  Nor¬ 
wich,  or  the  Weft,  the  cutlers  of  Sheffield ,  or  the  button- 
makers  of  Birmingham  ?  I  hope  it  will  appear  before  I  end 
thefe  fheets,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  natural  war,  this  is  truly 
fuch  a  one  :  a  war  in  which  the  intereft  of  the  whole  nation  is 
directly  and  fundamentally  concerned. 

Thofe  who  w'ould  be  thought  deeply  (killed  in  human  na¬ 
ture,  aflfeCt  to  difcover  felf-interefted  views  every  where  at 
the  bottom  of  the  faired,  the  mod  generous  conduct.  Sufpi- 
cions  and  charges  of  this  kind,  meet  with  ready  reception  and 
belief  in  the  minds  even  of  the  multitude;  and  therefore  lefs 
acute nefs  and  add  refs  than  the  remarker  is  poftefled  of,  would 
be  fufiicient  to  perfuade  the  nation  generally,  that  all  the  zeal 
and  fpirit  manifefted  and  exerted  by  the  colonies  in  this  war, 
was  only  in  “  their  own  caufe”  to  “  make  conqueds  forthem- 
<c  felves,”  to  engage  us  to  make  more  for  them,  to  gratify  their 
own  “  vain  ambition.”  But  diould  they  now  humbly  addrefs 
the  mother  country  in  the  terms  and  the  fentiments  of  the 
remarker ,  return  her  their  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the 
blood  and  treafure  die  had  fpent  in  cc  their  caufe ,”  confeis  that 
enough  had  been  done  <c  for  them  allow  that  <c  Englijh  forts 
u  railed  in  proper  paffes,  will,  with  the  wifdom  and  vigour  of 
<c  her  adminidration”  be  a  fufiicient  future  prote&ion  ;  ex- 
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prefs  their  defires  that  their  people  may  be  confined  within  the 
mountains,  left  if  they  are  fuffered  to  fpread  and  extend  them- 
helves  in  the  fertile  and  pleafant  country  on  the  other  fide,  they 
fliould  66  increafe  infinitely  from  all  caufisf  u  live  wholly  ori 
«  their  own  labour’’ and  become  independent;  beg  therefore 
that  the  French  may  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  poffeftion  of  Ca¬ 
nada  ^  as  their  neighbourhood  may  be  ufeful  to  prevent  our  in¬ 
creafe  ;  and  the  removing  them  may  “  in  its  confequences  be 
“  even  dangerous  I  fay,  Should  fuch  an  addrefs  from  the 
colonies  make  its  appearance  here,  though,  according  to  the 
remarker ,  it  would  be  a  moft  juft  and  reafonable  one  ;  would 
it  not,  might  it  not  with  more  juftice  be  anfwered;  We  under¬ 
hand  you,  gentlemen,  perfectly  well :  you  have  only  your  owrt 
intereft  in  view  :  you  want  to  have  the  people  confined  with¬ 
in  your  prelent  limits,  that  in  a  few  years  the  lands  you  are 
pofiefted  of  may  increafe  tenfold  in  value !  you  want  to  re¬ 
duce  the  price  of  labour  by  increafing  numbers  on  the  fame 
territory ;  that  you  may  be  able  to  fet  up  manufactures 
and  vie  with  your  mother  country  !  you  would  have  your 
people  kept  in  a  body,  that  you  may  be  more  able  to  difpute 
the  commands  of  the  crown,  and  obtain  an  independency. 
You  would  have  the  French  left  in  Canada ,  to  exercife  your  mi¬ 
litary  virtue,  and  make  you  a  warlike  people,  that  you  may 
have  more  confidence  to  embark  in  Schemes  of  dsfobedience, 
and  greater  ability  to  Support  them  !  You  have  tafted  too,  the 
fweets  of  TWO  or  three  millions  Sterling  per  annum 
Spent  among  you  by  our  fleets  and  forces;  and  you  are  un¬ 
willing  to  be  without  a  pretence  for  kindling  up  another  war^ 
and  thereby  occasioning  a  repetition  of  the  fame  delightful 
dofes  !  But,  gentlemen,  allow  us  to  underftand  our  intereft  a 
little  likewise:  we  fhall  remove  the  French  from  Canada  that 
you  may  live  in  peace,  and  we  be  no  more  drained  by  your 
quarrels.  You  Shall  have  land  enough  to  cultivate,  that  you 
may  have  neither  neceftity  nor  inclination  to  go  into  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  we  will  manufadture  for  you  and  govern  you. 

A  reader  of  the  remarks  may  be  apt  to  fay  ;  if  this  writer 
Would  have  us  reftore  Canada  on  principles  of  moderation^ 
how  can  we,  confiftent  with  thole  principles,  retain  Guadaloupe, 
which  he  reprefents  of  fo  much  greater  value  1  1  will  endea¬ 

vour  to  explain  this,  becaufe  by  doing  it  I  Shall  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  Showing  the  truth  and  good  fenfe  of  the  anfwer 
to  the  interefted  application  I  have  juft  fuppofed.  The  au¬ 
thor  then  is  only  apparently  and  not  really  inconfiftent  with 
him  Self.  If  we  can  obtain  the  credit  of  moderation  by  reftoring 

C  Canada * 
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Canada^  it  is  well :  but  we  fhould,  however,  reftore  it  at  all 
events ;  becaufe  it  would  not  only  be  of  no  ufe  to  us,  but 
the  pofieflion  of  it  (in  his  opinion)  may  in  its  confequence 
“  be  dangerous  *  ”  As  how  ?  Why  plainly,  (at  length  it 
comes  out)  it  the  French  are  not  left  there  to  check  the  growth 
our  colonies,  44  they  will  extend  themfelves  al molt  without 
<£  bounds  into  the  in-land  parts,  and  increafe  infinitely  from 
ad  caufcs  --becoming  a  numerous,  hardy,  independent 
people,  pofielTed  of  a  ftrong  country,  communicating  little 
^  or  not  at  all  with  England ,  living  wholly  on  their  own  la¬ 
bour,  and  in  piocefs  of  time  knowing  little  and  enquiring 
little  about  the  mother  country.”  In  fhort,  according  to 
this  writer,  our  prefent  colonies  are  large  enough  and  nume¬ 
rous  enough,  and  the  French  ought  to  be  left  in  North  Ameri¬ 
ca  to  prevent  their  increafe,  left  they  become  not  only  ufelefs 
but  dangerous  to  Britain. 

I  agree  with  tne  gentleman,  that  with  Canada  in  our  pof- 
iellion,  our  people  in  America  will  increafe  amazingly.  I 
know,  that  their  common  rate  of  increafe,  where  they  are 
not  molefted  by  the  enemy,  is  doubling  their  numbers  every 
twenty  five  years  by  natural  generation  only,  exclufive  of  the 
acceflion  of  foreigners  -{•.  I  think  this  increafe  continuing, 
would  probably  in  a  century  more,  make  the  number  of  Bri- 
tiffj  lubjedts  on  that  fide  the  water  more  numerous  than  they 
now  are  in  this ;  but  I  am  far  from  entertaining  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  any  fears  of  their  becoming  either  ufelefs  or  dangerous 
to  us ;  and  I  look  on  thofe  fears,  to  be  merely  imaginary  and 
without  any  probable  foundation.  The  remarker  is  referv’d  in 
giving  his  reaions,  as  in  his  opinion  this  44  is  not  a  fit  fubjedt 
‘£  for  diicuffion.”  I  fliall  give  mine,  becaufe  I  conceive  it  a 
iubjedfc  neceflary  to  be  dilculs’d  ;  and  the  rather,  as  thofe  fears 
how  groundlefs  and  chimerical  foever,  may  by  pofTefling  the 

m  altitude, 

*  Remarks,  p.  50,  51. 

*f  1  he  reafon  of  this  greater  increafe  in  America  then  in  Europe ,  is, 
that  in  old  fettled  countries,  all  trades,  iarms,  offices,  and  employ¬ 
ments  are  full,  and  many  people  refrain  marrying  till  they  fee  an 
opening,  in  which  they  can  fettle  themfelves,  with  a  reafonable  pro- 
Jpedl  ot  maintaining  a  family  :  but  in  America ,  it  beingeafy  to  obtain 
land,  which  with  moderate  labour  will  afford  lubfiffance  and  lorn e- 
thing  to  Ipare,  people  marry  more  readily  and  earlier  in  life;  whence 
arifes  a  numerous  offspring  and  the  fwift  population  of  thofe  coun¬ 
ties.  ’  his  a  common  error  that  we  cannot  fill  our  provinces  or  in¬ 
creale  the  number  of  them,  without  draining  this  nation  of  its  peo¬ 
ple.  'the  increment  alone  of  our  prefent  colonies  is  iufficieut  for 
both  thofe  purpoies. 
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multitude,  poffibly  induce  the  abled  minidry  to  conform 
to  them  againd  their  own  judgment,  and  thereby  pre¬ 
vent  the  a  (Turing  to  the  Britifi  name  and  nation  a  (lability 
and  permanency  that  no  man,  acquainted  with  hiftory,  durd 
have  hoped  tor,  ’till  our  American  pofTedions  opened  the 
pleafing  profpedt. 

The  re  marker  thinks  that  our  people  in  America ,  “  finding 

no  check  from  Canada,  would  extend  themfelves,  almod 
“  without  bounds  into  the  inland  parts,  and  increafe  infinitely 
“  from  all  caufes.”  The  very  reafon  he  affigns  for  their  fo 
extending,  and  which  is  indeed  the  true  one,  their  being  <c  in- 
“  vited  to  it  by  the  pleafantnefs,  fertility  and  plenty  of  the 

country,”  may  fatisfy  us,  that  this  extenfion  will  continue 
to  proceed  as  long  as  there  remains  any  pleafant  fertile  country 
within  their  reach.  And  if  we  even  fuppofe  them  confin’d  by 
the  waters  of  the  Mijftjjipi  wedward,  and  by  thofe  of  St.  Lau¬ 
rence  and  the  lakes  to  the  northward,  yet  dill  we  (hall  leave 
them  room  enough  to  increafe  even  in  the  fparfe  manner  of 
fettling  now  pra&is’d  there,  till  they  amount  to  perhaps  a 
hundred  millions  of  fouls.  This  mud  take  fome  centuries  to 
fulfil,  and  in  the  mean  time,  this  nation  mud  neceflarily  fup- 
ply  them  with  the  manufadhires  they  confume ;  becaufe  the 
new  fettlers  will  be  employ’d  in  agriculture,  and  the  new 
fettlements  will  fo  continually  draw  o(T  the  fpare  hands  from 
the  old,  that  our  prefent  colonies  will  not,  during  the  period 
we  have  mention’d,  find  themfelves  in  a  condition  to  manu¬ 
facture  even  for  their  own  inhabitants,  to  any  confiderable  de¬ 
gree,  much  lefs  for  thofe  who  are  fettling  behind  them.  Thus 
our  trade  mud,  till  that  country  becomes  as  fully  peopled  as 
England ,  that  is  for  centuries  to  come,  be  continually  increafing, 
and  with  it  our  naval  power;  becaufe  the  ocean  is  between  us 
and  them,  and  our  fhips  and  feamen  mud  increafe  as  that  trade 
increafes. 

The  human  body  and  the  political  differ  in  this,  that  the  fird 
is  limited  by  nature  to  a  certain  dature,  which,  when  attain’d, 
it  cannot,  ordinarily,  exceed  ;  the  other  by  better  government 
and  more  prudent  police,  as  well  by  a  change  of  manners  and 
other  circumdances,  often  takes  frefh  darts  of  growth,  after 
being  long  at  a  dand  ;  and  may  add  tenfold  to  the  dimenfions 
it  had  for  ages  been  confined  to.  The  mother  being  of  full 
llature,  is  in  a  few  years  equal’d  by  a  growing  daughter :  but 
in  the  cafe  of  a  mother  country  and  her  colonies,  it  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  growth  of  the  children  tends  to  encreafe  the 
growth  of  the  mother,  and  fo  the  difference  and  fuperiority  is 
longer  preferv’d. 
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Were  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  limited  to  their  rtrefent 

Santr  17  ‘  r"S  ?  n3tT’-  °r  “"changeable  'efreum- 
miebt  inr  ffUai1 }  °f  P°Pulatlon  between  the  two  countries 

mrt  of ?  * A'T  ?mS  t0  Pafs  :  blU  fure  exP^ience  in  thofe 
L . .  *  het!fland  wl;ere  manufaQures  have  been  introduc’d, 
teaches  us,  that  people  mcreafe  and  multiply  in  proportion  as 

»  livelihood  i„c,eE“Td 
t  at  this  ifland,  if  they  could  be  employed,  is  capable  of  fup- 

porting  ten  times  its  prefent  number  of  people.  In  propor- 
ion  therefore,  as  the  demand  increafo  for  the  manufactures 
of  Bntain,  by  the  mcreafe  of  people  in  her  colonies,  thenum- 
bers  of  her  people  at  home  will  increafe,  and  with  them  the 
firength  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  For  fatisfa&icn 
m  ms  point  let  the  reader  compare  in  his  mind  the  number 
and  force  of  our  prefent  fleets,  with  our  fleet  in  Queen  Eliza- 
bet,  s  time  *  before  we  had  colonies.  Let  him  compare  the 
antient  with  the  prefent  Hate  of  our  towns  and  ports  on  our 
we  Item  coaft,  Mancbejier ,  Liverpool ,  Kendal,  Lancafler ,  Glaf- 
gczv  and  the  counties  round  them,  that  trade  with  and  ma- 
mi failure  for  our  colonies,  not  to  mention  Leeds,  Halifax , 
Meffteld and  Birmingham,  and  confider  what  a  difference  there 
2^  in  tne  numbers  of  people,  buildings,  rents,  and  the  value 
ot  land  and  of  the  produce  of  land,  even  if  he  goes  back  no 
farther  than  is  within  man’s  memory.  Let  him  compare  thofe 
countries  with  others  on  this  fame  ifland,  where  manufactures 
nave  not  yet  extended  themfelves,  obferve  the  prefent  diffe¬ 
rence,  and  reflect  how  much  greater  our  firength  may  be,  if 
numbers  give  firength,  when  our  manufadlurers  fhall  occupy 
every  part  of  the  ifland  where  they  can  poflibly  he  fubfifled 
But,  fay  the  objectors,  “  there  is  a  certain  difiance  from 
the  fea,  in  Amenta,  beyond  which  the  expence  of  carriage  will 
put  a  flop  to  the  fale  and  coniumption  of  your  manufadlures ; 
and  this,  with  the  difficulty  of  making  returns  for  them,  will 
oblige  the  inhabitants  to  manufacture  for  themfelves  ;  of 
courfe,  if  you  fuffer  your  people  to  extend  their  fettlements 
beyond  that  diftance,  your  people  become  ufelefs  to  you 
and  tnis  diflance  is  limited  by  fome  to  200  miles,  by  others  to 
the  jfpalachian  mountains.  Not  to  infiflon  a  very  plain  truth, 
that  no  pai  t  ol  a  dominion,  from  whence  a  government  may 
on  occafion  draw  fupplies  and  aids  both  of  men  of  money, 
tho  at  too  great  a  diftance  to  be  fupply’d  with  manufactures 
from  fome  other  part,  is  therefore  to  be  deem’d  ufelefs  to  the 

whole  ; 
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whole ;  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fhow  that  thefe  imaginary  li¬ 
mits  of  utility,  even  in  point  of  commerce,  are  much  too 
narrow. 

The  inland  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe ,  are  much  far¬ 
ther  from  the  fea,  than  the  limits  of  fettiement  propofed  for 
America.  Germany  is  full  of  tradefmen  and  artificers  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  governments  there,  are  not  ail  of  them  always 
favourable  to  the  commerce  of  Britain  •  yet  it  is  a  well-known 
fa<5t,  that  our  manufadtures  find  their  way  even  into  the  heart 
of  Germany.  Afk  the  great  manufacturers  and  merchants  of 
the  Leeds ,  Sheffield ,  Birmingham ,  Aiancheffer  and  Norwich 
goods,  and  they  will  tell  you,  that  fome  of  them  fend  their 
riders  frequently  thro’  France  or  Spain  and  Italy,  up  to  Vienna 
and  back  thro’  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  Germany ,  to 
fhow  fampies  of  their  wares  and  collect  orders,  which  they 
receive  by  almoft  every  mail,  to  a  vafl  amount.  Whatever 
charges  arife  on  the  carriage  of  goods,  are  added  to  the  value, 
and  all  paid  by  the  confumer.  If  thefe  nations  over  whom  we 
have  no  government,  over  whofe  confumption  we  can  have  no 
influence,  but  what  arifes  from  the  cheapnefs  and  goodnefs  of 
our  wares;  whofe  trade,  manufactures,  or  commercial  con¬ 
nections  are  not  fubject  to  the  controul  of  our  laws,  as  thofe 
of  our  colonies  certainly  are  in  fome  degree:  I  fay,  if  thefe 
nations  purchafe  and  confume  fuch  quantities  of  our  goods, 
notwithdanding  the  remotenefs  of  their  fituation  from  the  fea ; 
how  much  lefs  likely  is  it  that  the  fettlers  in  America ,  who 
mud  for  ages  be  employ’d  in  agriculture  chiefly,  fhould  make 
cheaper  for  themfelves  the  goods  our  manufacturers  at  prefent 
fupply  them  with ;  even  if  we  fuppofe  the  carriage  five,  fix 
or  feven  hundred  miles  from  the  fea  as  difficult  and  expenfive 
as  the  like  didance  into  Germany  :  whereas  in  the  latter,  the 
natural  diftances  are  frequently  doubled  by  political  obdruc- 
tions,  I  mean  the  intermix’d  territories  and  clafhing  intcrefts 
of  princes.  But  when  we  confider  that  the  inland  parts  of  A- 
merica  are  penetrated  by  great  navigable  rivers  ;  that  there 
is  a  number  of  great  lakes,  communicating  with  each  other, 
with  thofe  rivers  and  with  the  fea,  very  fmall  portages  here 
and  there  excepted ;  *  that  the  fea  coads  (if  one  may  be  al¬ 
low’d  the  expreflion)  of  thofe  lakes  only,  amount  at  lead  to 

2700 

*  From  Neiv  York  into  lake  Ontario ,  the  land  carriage  of  the  feveral 
portages  altogether,  amounts  to  but  about  27  miles.  From  lake 
Ontario  into  Jake  Erie,  the  land  carriage  at  Niagara  is  but 
about  12  miles.  All  the  lakes  about  Niagara  communicate  by 
navigable  draits,  fo  that  no  land  carriage  is  neceffary,  to  go  out 

of 
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2700  miles,  exclufive  of  the  rivers  running  Into  them;  many 

™  whlch  are  navigable  to  a  great  extent  for  boats  and 
canoes,  thro’  yafi  trails  of  country  ;  how  little  likely  is 
it  that  the  expence  on  the  carriage  of  our  goods  into  thofe 
countries,  fhould  prevent  the  ufe  of  them.  If  the  poor  In¬ 
dians  in  thole  remote  parts  are  now  able  to  pay  for  the  linen, 
woollen  and  iron  wares  they  are  at  prefent  furnifh’d  with 
by  the  French  and  Englifh  traders,  tho*  Indians  have  no¬ 
thing  but  what  they  get  by  hunting,  and  the  goods  are 
loaded  with  all  the  impofitions  lraud  and  knavery  can 
contrive  to  inhance  their  value  ;  will  not  indufirious  Eng- 
HJh  farmers,  hereafter  fettled  in  thofe  countries,  be  much 
better  able  to  pay  for  what  fhall  be  brought  them  in  the  way 
of  fair  commere  ? 

If  it  is  afked,  what  can  fuch  farmers  raife,  wherewith 
to  pay  for  the  manufa&ures  they  may  want  from  us  ?  I 
anfwer,  that  the  inland  parts  ot  America  in  quefiion,  are 
well-known  to  be  fitted  for  the  produ&ion  of  hemp,  flax, 
pot-afh,  and,  above  all,  filk  ;  the  fouthern  parts,  may  pro¬ 
duce  olive  oil,  raifins,  currants,  indigo,  and  cochineal.  Not 
to  mention  horfes  and  black  cattle,  which  may  eafily  be 
driven  to  the  maritime  markets,  and  at  the  fame  time  aflift  in 
conveying  other  commodities.  That  the  commodities  firfi  men- 
ntion’d,  may  eafily  by  water  or  land  carriage  be  brought  to 
the  fea  ports  from  interior  America ,  will  not  feem  incredible, 
when  we  reflect,  that  hemp  formerly  came  from  the  Ukraine 
and  mofi  fouthern  parts  of  RuJJta  to  JVologda ,  and  down 
the  DvAna  to  Archangel ,  and  thence  by  a  perilous  naviga¬ 
tion  round  the  North  Cape  to  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  It  now  comes  from  the  fame  country  up  the  Dnieper 
and  down  the  Duna  with  much  land  carriage.  Great  part  of 
the  RuJJta  iron,  no  high-priced  commodity,  is  brought  3000 
miles  by  land  and  water  from  the  heart  of  Siberia .  Furs,  [the 
produce  of  America ]  are  brought  to  Amfte^dam  from  all  parts  of 
Siberia ,  even  the  mofl:  remote,  Kamjchatjka .  The  fame  country 
furniflies  me  with  another  infiance  of  extended  inland  com¬ 
merce.  It  is  found  worth  while  to  keep  up  a  mercantile  com¬ 
munication  between  Peking  in  China  and  Peterjburgh.  And 
none  of  thefe  inftances  of  inland  commerce  exceed  thofe  of  the 

courfes 

of  one  into  another.  From  Prefquifte  on  lake  Erie,  there  are 
hut  15  miles  land  carriage,  and  that  a  good  waggon-road,  to 
Beef  River  a  branch  ot  the  Ohio ,  which  brings  you  into  a 
navigation  of  many  thoufand  miles  inland,  if  you  take  together 
he  Ohio ,  the  MiJJtJJipiy  and  all  the  great  rivers  and  branches 
that  run  into  them. 
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cou lies  by  which,  at  feveral  periods,  the  whole  trade  of 
tiie  Eafl  was  carried  on.  Before  the  profperity  of  the 
Mamaluke  dominion  in  Egypt  fixed  the  ftaple  for  the  riches 
of  the  Eafl  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria ,  whither  they  were 
brought  from  the  Red  Sea ,  great  part  of  thofe  commodities 
was  carried  to  the  cities  of  Cafigar  and  Balk .  This  gave 
birth  to  thoie  towns,  that  llill  fubfift  upon  the  remains  of 
tn^ir  ancient  opulence,  amidft  a  people  and  country  equal¬ 
ly  wild.  From  thence  thole  goods  were  carried  down  the 
A-tnu^  the  ancient  Oxus ,  to  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  up  the 
FVolga  to  Ajlracan 5  from  wnence  they  were  earned  over  to, 
and.  down  the  E)on9  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  thence 
again  the  Venetians  dire&ly,  and  the  GenoeJ'e  and  Venetians 
indirectly,  by  way  of  A affa  and  Erebifond ,  difperfed  them 
through  the  Mediterranean  and  fome  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Another  part  of  tnofe  goods  was  carried  over  land  from  the 
IVolga  to  the  rivers  Duna  and  Neva ;  from  both  they  were 
carried  to  the  city  of  Jd  ifbuy  in  the  Baltick ,  fo  eminent  for  its 
fea-laws  \  and  from  the  city  of  Ladoga  on  the  Neva ,  we  are 
told  they  were  even  carried  by  the  Dwina  to  Archangel ,  and 
from  thence  round  the  North  Cape . 

It  iron  and  hemp  will  bear  the  charge  of  carriage  from  this 
m-land  country,  otner  metals  will  as  well  as  iron  ^  and  cer¬ 
tainly  fiilk,  fince  3d.  per  lb.  is  not  above  1  per  cent .  on  the  va¬ 
lue,  and  amounts  to  L.  28  per  ton. 

If  the  growths  of  a  country  find  their  way  out  of  it,  the  ma- 
nu failures  of  the  countries  where  they  go  will  infallibly  find 
their  way  into  it.  They  who  underhand  the  ceconomy  and  prin¬ 
ciples  1 of  manufactures,  know,  that  it  is  lmpoftible  to  eftablifh 
them  in  places  not  populous  ;  and  even  in  thofe  that  are  popu¬ 
lous,  haidly  poflible  to  eftabhfh  them  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
places  already  in  pofteftlon  of  them.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  in  France  and  Spain ,  countenanced  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  to  draw  from  us  and  eftabhfh  in  thofe  countries,  our 
hard- ware  and  woolen  manufactures,  but  without  fuccefs.  The 
reafons  are  various.  A  manufacture  is  part  of  a  great  fyftem  of 
commerce,  which  takes  in  conveniences  of  various  kinds,  me¬ 
thods  of  providing  materials  of  all  forts,  machines  for  expedi¬ 
ting  and  facilitating  labour,  all  the  channels  of  correfpondence 
for  vending  the  wares,  the  credit  and  confidence  neceffary  to 
found  and  iupport  this  correfpondence,  the  mutual  aid  of  dif¬ 
ferent  artizans,  and  a  thoufand  other  particulars,  which  time 
and  long  experience  have  gradually  eftablifhed.  A  part  of 
fuch  a  fyftem  cannot  fupport  itfelf  without  the  whole,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  whole  can  be  obtained  the  part  perifhes.  Manufac¬ 
tures 
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tar^:.  wnere  they  are  in  perfection,  are  carried  on  by  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  bands,  each  of  which  is  expert  only  in  his  own  part* 
no  one  of  them  a  matter  of  the  whole  ;  and  if  by  any  means 
Ipinted  away  to  a  foreign  country,  he  is  loft  without  his  fel¬ 
lows.  Then  it  is  a  matter  of  the  extremett  difficulty  to  per- 
iuade  a  complete  jet  of  workmen,  (killed  in  all  parts  of  a  ma- 
nutactory,  to  leave  their  country  together  and  fettle  in  a  fo- 
2 eignjand.  Some  of  the  idle  and  drunken  may  be  enticed 
away,  but  thefe  only  difappoint  their  employers,  and  ferve  to 
d i icon i age  the  undertaking.  It  by  royal  munificence,  and  an 
expence  that  the  profits  of  the  trade  alone  would  not  bear,  a 
compleat  let  of  good  and  fkilful  hands  are  collected  and  carried 
o\(  r,  they  find  io  much  of  the  fyftem  imperfeCt,  fo  many 
things  wanting  to  carry  on  the  trade  to  advantage,  fo  many 
mrhcuities  to  overcome,  and  the  knot  of  hands  fo  eafily  broken, 
by  death,  diiiatisfaCtion  and  defertion,  that  they  and  theirem- 
plovers  are  diicouraged  together,  and  the  project  vanifhes  into 
fmoke.  Hence  it  happens,  that  ettablifhed  manufactures  are 
hardly  ever  loft,  but  by  foreign  conquett,  or  by  fome  eminent 
interior  fault  in  manners  or  government ;  a  bad  police  op- 
p  retting  and  difcouraging  the  workmen,  or  religious  perfec¬ 
tions  driving  the  lober  and  induftrious  out  of  the  country*- 
l  here  is  in  ffiort,  fcarce  a  fingle  inttance  in  hiftory  of  the 
contrary,  where  manufactures  have  once  taken  firm  root. 

I  hey  iometimes  ttart  up  in  a  new  place,  but  are  generally 
iuppof  ted  like  exotic  plants  at  more  expence  than  they. are 
worth  for  any  thing  but  curiofity,  until  thefe  new  feats  be¬ 
come  the  refuge  of  the  manufacturers  driven  from  the  old 
ones.  'I  he  conquett  of  Conjlantinople  and  final  reduction  of 
the  Greek  empire,  difperfed  many  curious  manufacturers  into 
different  parts  of  Chrijlendom .  The  former  conquefts  of  its 
provinces  had  before  done  the  fame.  The  lofs  of  liberty  in 
Verona,  Milan,  Florence ,  Pifa ,  Pijlota ,  and  other  great  ci¬ 
ties  of  Italy ,  drove  the  manufacturers  of  woolen  cloth  into 
Spain  and  Flanders.  The  latter  firft  loft  their  trade  and  ma¬ 
nufacturers  to  Antwerp  and  the  cities  of  Brabant ,  from  whence 
by  perfecution  for  religion  they  were  fent  into  Holland  and 
England.  'File  civil  wars  during  the  minority  of  Charles  the 
firlt  of  Spain ,  which  ended  in  the  lofs  of  the  liberty  of  their 
great  towns,  ended  too  in  the  lofs  of  the  manufactures  of  To - 
ledo,  Segovia ,  Salamanca ,  Medina  del  Campo>  & c.  The  revo¬ 
cation  of  the  ediCt  of  Nantes ,  communicated,  to  all  the  Pro- 
teftant  parts  of  Europe ,  the  paper,  filk,  and  other  valuable 
manufactures  of  Fra?ice ,  almoft  peculiar  at  that  time  to  that 
country,  and  till  then  in  vain  attempted  elfewhere. 

To 
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I  o  be  convinc’d  that  it  is  not  foil  and  climate,  or  even 
freedom  from  taxes,  that  determines  the  refidence  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  we  need  only  turn  our  eyes  on  Holland,  where  a 
multitude  of  manufactures  are  (till  carried  on  (perhaps  more 
than  on  the  fame  extent  of  territory  any  where  in  Europe) 
and  fold  on  terms  upon  which  they  cannot  be  had  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  And  this  too  is  true  of  thofe  growths, 
which  by  their  nature  and  the  labour  required  to  raife  them, 
come  the  neareft  to  manufactures. 

f  •  '  ** 

As  to  the  common-place  objeXion  to  the  North  American 
fettlements,  that  they  are  in  the  fame  climate,  and  their  produce 
the  fame  as  that  of  England ;  in  the  firfl  place  it  is  not  true  ; 
it  is  particularly  not  fo  of  the  countries  now  likely  to  be  added 
to  our  fettlements ;  and  of  our  prefent  colonies,  the  produXs, 
lumber,  tobacco,  rice  and  indigo,  great  articles  of  com¬ 
merce,  do  not  interfere  with  the  produXs  of  England:  in 
the  next  place,  a  man  mull  know  very  little  of  the  trade  of 
the  world,  who  does  not  know,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
carried  on  between  countries  whofe  climate  differs  very  little. 
Even  the  trade  between  the  different  parts  of  thefe  Britijh 
i (lands,  is  greatly  fuperior  to  that  between  England  and  all 
the  Weft-lndia  iflands  put  together. 

If  I  have  been  fuccefsful  in  proving  that  a  confiderable 
commerce  may  and  will  fubfifl  between  us  and  our  future 
moil  inland  fettlements  in  North- America,  notwithffanding 
their  diftance,  I  have  more  than  half  proved  no  other  incon¬ 
venience  will  arife  from  their  diflance.  Many  men  in  fuch 
a  country,  mull  “  know  ”  muft  “  think,"  and  muffc 
“  care"  about  the  country  they  chiefly  trade  with.  The 
juridical  and  other  connexions  of  government,  are  yet  a 
fader  hold  than  even  commercial  ties,  and  fpread  direXly 
and  indireXly  far  and  wide.  Bufinefs  to  be  folicited  and 
caufes  depending,  create  a  greater  intercourfe  even  where 
private  property  is  not  divided  in  different  countries,  yet  this 
divifion  will  always  fubfid  where  different  countries  are  ruled 
by  the  fame  government.  Where  a  man  has  landed  property 
both  in  the  mother  country  and  a  province,  he  will  almolt 
always  live  in  the  mother  country  :  this,  though  there  were 
no  trade,  is  fingly  a  fufficient  gain.  It  is  faid,  that  Ireland 
pays  near  a  million  Sterling  annually  to  its  abfentees  in  Eng¬ 
land:  The  ballance  of  trade  from  Spain  or  even  Portugal  is 
fcarcely  equal  to  this. 

Let  it  not  be  faid  we  have  no  abfentees  from  North - 
America. *  There  are  many  to  the  writers  knowledge;  and 
if  there  are  at  prefent  but  few  of  them  that  diftinguifti  them* 

/elves* 
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'felves  here  by  great  expence,  if  is  owing  to  the  mediocrity 

0t  jortune  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  colonies >- 
and  a  more  equal  divifion  of  the  landed  property,  than in 

AC  /  _Idands,  fo  that  there  are  as  yet  but  few  large 

eftates.  But  if  thofe  who  have  fuch  eftates/ refide  upon  and 
take  care  of  them  themfelves,  are  they  worfe  fubiefts  than 

isstv ,hey  ,n,ed  idi?  in  E"s'°"d  ?  Gra>  i° 

frnT  f  ffg  hr|ent  emen  of  the  Weji- Indies*,  on  the 

I  would  ‘Z  S  3,1u  fpendi"S  th6ir  money  ^  England, 
hev  mi2  r‘Tr,ate,  Z  me,it  ’  If  is  confiderable,  for 
b./Zfff  1  he7  r,Ieafed»  ipend  their  money  in  Prance  : 

is  not  fo  ^nCewf  thue,'r  fpendinS  hereout  home 

here  bus  tl  e  T  do,thty  (Pcnd  it  in  when  they  are 
here,  but  the  produce  and  manufaflurcs  of  this  country 

and  would  they  not  do  the  fame  if  they  were  at  home  >  Is  it 
importance  to  the  Englijh  farmer,  whether  the 
f  f-Ind,a  gentleman  comes  to  London  and  eats  his  beef,  pork, 
and  tongues,  frelb  or  has  them  brought  to  him  in  the  IVefl- 
Ind.es  falted;  whether  he  eats  his  Ehglijb  cheefe  and  butter, 
or  drinks  his  Englijh  ale  at  London  or  in  Barbadoes?  Is  the 
clothier  s,  or  t.ie  mercer’s,  or  the  cutler’s,  or  the  toy-man’s 
profit  lefs,  for  their  goods  being  worn  and  confumed  by 
the  fame  perfons  ref, ding  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ocean  > 
Would  not  the  profits  of  the  merchant  and  mariner  be  ra¬ 
ther  greater,  and  fome  addition  made  to  our  navigation, 
fhips  and  feamen  ?  If  the  North- American  gentleman  days 
in  his  own  country,  and  lives  there  in  that  degree  of  luxury 
and  expence  with  regard  to  the  ufe  of  Britijh  manufadures, 
Jnat  his  fortune  entitles  him  to;  may  not  his  example  (from 
the  imitation  of  iupenors  fo  natural  to  mankind)  fpread  the 
ufe  of  thofe  manufadlures  among  hundreds  of  families  around 
him,  and  occafion  a  much  greater  demand  for  them,  than  it 
would  do  if  he  fhould  remove  and  live  in  London  ? 

Hovvevet  this  may  be,  ii  in  our  views  of  immediate  advan- 
tage,  it  feems  preferable  that  the  gentlemen  of  large  fortunes 
in  North-America  fhould  refide  much  in  England ,  his  what 
may  furely  lx?  expe£ted  as  faft  as  fuch  fortunes  are  acquired 
there.  Their  having  “  colleges  ot  their  own  for  the  edu- 
“  cation  of  their  youth,”  will  not  prevent  it :  A  little  know¬ 
ledge  and  learning  acquired,  increafes  the  appetite  for  more, 
and  will  make  the  convention  of  the  learned  on  this  fide 
the  water  moie  llrongly  defired.  Ireland  had  its  univerfity 
like  wife ;  yet  this  does  not  prevent  the  immenfe  pecuniary 

benefit 


*  Remarks,  p,  47,  48,  &V 
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benefit  we  receive  from  that  kingdom.  And  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  in  the  conveniencies  of  life,  the  politenefs,  the  plea- 
fures,  the  magnificence  of  the  reigning  country,  many  other 
&ttra6fions  befides  thofe  of  learning,  to  draw  men  of  fub- 
fiance  there,  where  they  can,  apparently  at  leaf!,  have  the 
bed:  bargain  of  happinefs  for  their  money. 

Our  trade  to  the  Weft -India  iflands  is  undoubtedly  a  valu¬ 
able  one  :  but  whatever  is  the  amount  of  it,  it  has  Song  been 
at  a  Hand.  Limited  as  our  fugar  planters  are  by  the  fcan- 
tinefs  of  territory,  they  cannot  increafe  much  beyond  their 
prefent  number  ;  and  this  is  an  evil,  as  I  fhall  fhow  hereaf¬ 
ter,  that  will  be  little  helped  by  our  keeping  Guadaloupe . 
The  trade  to  our  Northern  Colonies ,  is  not  only  greater,  but 
yearly  increafing  with  the  increafe  of  people  :  and  even  in  a 
greater  proportion,  as  the  people  increafe  in  wealth  and  the 
ability  of  fpending  as  well  as  in  numbers.  I  have  already 
faid,  that  our  people  in  the  Northern  Colonies  double  in  about 
25  years,  exclufive  of  the  acceflion  of  flrangers.  That  l 
/peak  within  bounds,  I  appeal  to  the  authentic  accounts 
frequently  required  by  the  board  of  trade,  and  tranfmitted  to 
that  board  by  the  refpedtive  governors  ;  of  which  accounts  I 
fhall  felefl  one  as  a  fample,  being  that  from  the  colony  of 
Rhode-IJland  *  ;  a  colony  that  of  all  the  others  receives  the 
lead:  addition  from  flrangers.  For  the  increafe  of  our  trade 
to  thofe  colonies,  I  refer  to  the  accounts  frequently  laid  be¬ 
fore  Parliament,  by  the  officers  of  the  cutloms,  and  to  the 
cudom-houfe  books  :  from  which  I  have  alfo  feiedted  one 
account,  that  of  the  trade  from  England  (exclufive  of  Scot- 

D  2  lond) 

*  Copy  of  the  Report  of  Go<v er nor  Hopkins  to  the  Board  oflraUey  on 
the  Numbers  of  People  in  Rhode- If  and. 

In  obedience  to  your  lordfhip’s  commands,  I  have  caufed  the 
within  account  to  be  taken  by  officers  under  oath.  By  it  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  this  colony  at  this  time  35,9.39  vvliite  perfons,  and 
4697  blacks,  chiefly  negroes. 

In  the  year  1730,  by  order  of  the  then  lords  commiflioners  of 
trade  and  plantations,  an  account  was  taken  of  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  colony,  and  then  there  appeared  to  be  15,302  white  per¬ 
fons,  and  2633  blacks. 

Again  in  the  year  1748,  by  a  like  order,  an  account  was  taken 
of  the  number  of  people  in  this  colony,  by  which  it  appears  there 
were  at  that  time  29,755  white  perfons,  and  4373  blacks. 

Stephen  Hopkins, 


Colony  of  Rhode-  If  and y 
Dec.z^y  1755. 


$  and)  to  Penfilvanla\ ;  a  rninri_r  a 
plain  frugal  manner  of  living  of  »«  remarkab,e  for  the 
,  fufpeded  of  carrying  on  manu^'1^3'’^  a"d  'he  moft 
number  of  German  arfizans  who  ^  i!’  °"  account  of  ‘he 

planted  themfelves  into  that  ^  kno,wn  t0  have  tranf- 

In  ‘ruth,  when  they  come  there0*”1^  ;  l,thoUg!,  even  thefe, 
to  agriculture  as  the  furcft  f.  ’  generahy  apply  themfelves 

•■nploym....  By  ,his" '“/“T"  "<l  mo” 

to  that  province  have  in  nft  appears,  that  the  exports 
proportion  o"f  ‘leafed  nearly  in  the 

by  other  authentic  af’  t  ^  pe0ple  ‘hemfelves,  who 
(the  Grangers  who  fettle  ther3^*^  ,to,douh,e  ‘heir  numbers 
cannot  inlhe  aS  yeSs  have  L  '"^6^  in  about  *6  years, 
than  as  4  to  i  :  the  aAAW  I  ,eaPed  In  a  greater  proportion 
tion  of  goods  from  End  emand  then,  and  confump- 

additional  num^r' itZ \fo  '3  ^  “J7  m°re  than  the 
that  the  people  having  h  T™’-  T*  be  owinS  t0  ‘his, 
cumftances,  are  enabled  ,  flr  ,ndu(fry  mended  their  cir- 
better  furniture  and  ,  r!n"  lge  ‘hemfelves  in  finer  cloaths, 

fa&ures  thlnLZi*™^  ST If' ^  /"  ?'  v*™ 

goods  in  North  America  and  the  inrl  h  ,  °f  E”*hJ* 

them,  is,  and  mult £  £  t  ^oZZ  *°  ^  “d  ^ 

than  the  ability  of  the  neonl!^  t  \  mUch  greater 
therefore  as  ,u„  PeoP‘e  to  pay  for  them ;  they  mull 

f.au.e  (bine  i*  J  f  ",0“ld  «>  •"!■  I“™  manii- 

_  r  ,  article,  which  on  account  of  its  hnllr 

lm  from  ?  f  c”“*  «"  !>• l 
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trade,  know  thar  rh^0*'"' r  W’th,.  ‘7  ^-American 
been  ,-n  ,  n-M  the  WCTe^e  <n  thofe  two  years  has 

fuppofed  dexceedT  prf°P°rtion  5  the  laft  year  being 
owing  to  the  inrr  /rt^r"  76"  byath"dj  andth'S 

fromg,he  ereate  ,  f  ‘  °f  the  PC0Ple  “>  fpend, 

them  by  the  war.^  °f  m°ne>’  c,rculating  among 
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for  finer  goods  that  othervvife  they  could  not  indulge  them- 
felves  in  :  So  that  the  exports  thither  are  not  diminifhed 
by  fuch  manufadlure  but  rather  increafed.  The  (ingle  ar¬ 
ticle  of  manufacture  in  thefe  colonies  mentioned  by  the  re - 
marker ,  is  hats  made  in  New-England .  It  is  true  there  have 
been  ever  fince  the  fi rft  lettlement  of  that  country,  a  few 
hatters  there,  drawn  thither  probably  at  fir  (I  by  the  facility 
of  getting  beaver,  while  the  woods  were  but  little  clear’d, 
and  there  was  plenty  of  thofe  animals.  The  cafe  is  greatly 
alter’d  now.  The  beaver  (kins  are  not  now  to  be  had  in 
New  England,  but  from  very  remote  places  and  at  great 
prices.  The  trade  is  accordingly  declining  there,  fo  that, 
far  from  being  able  to  make  hats  in  any  quantity  for  expor- 
-  tation,  they  cannot  fupply  their  home  demand  ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  fome  thoufand  dozens  are  fent  thither 
yearly  from  London ,  and  fold  there  cheaper  than  the  inha¬ 
bitants  can  make  them  of  equal  goodnefs.  In  fad,  the  co¬ 
lonies  are  fo  little  fuited  for  eflablifhing  of  manufactures,  that 
they  are  continually  lofing  the  few  branches  they  acciden- 
C ally  gain.  The  working  brafiers,  cutlers,  and  pewterers, 
as  well  as  hatters,  who  have  happened  to  go  over  from  time 
to  time  and  fettle  in  the  colonies,  gradually  drop  the  work- 
ing  part  of  iheir  bufinefs,  and  import  their  refpedive  goods 
from  England,  whence  they  can  have  them  cheaper  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  can  make  them.  They  continue  their  (hops 
indeed,  in  the  fame  way  of  dealing,  but  become  fellers  of 
bra  fiery,  cutlery,  pewter,  hats,  t*.  brought  from  England , 
inftead  of  being  makers  of  thofe  goods. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  apprehenfion  of  our  colonies  becom¬ 
ing  ufelefs  to  us.  I  (hall  next  confider  the  other  fuppofition, 
that  their  growth  may  render  them  dangerous.  Of  this  I 
#wn,  I  have  not  the  leaf!  conception;  when  I  confider  that 
y/e  nave  already  fourteen  feparate  governments  on  the  ma¬ 
ritime  coafl  of  the  continent  ;  and  if  we  extend  our  fettle— 
ments  fhali  probably  have  as  many  more  behind  them  on  the 
inland  fide.  ’Ihofe  we  now  have,  are  not  only  under  diffe¬ 
rent  governors,  but  have  different  forms  of  government, 
different  laws,  different  interefls,  and  fome  of  them  dif¬ 
ferent  religious  perluafions  and  different  manners.  Their 
jealoufy  of  each  other  is  fo  great  that  however  neceffary 
an  union  of  the  colonies  has  long  been,  for  their  com¬ 
mon  defence  and  fecurity  againfl  their  enemies,  and  how 
fenfible  foever  each  colony  has  been  of  that  neceffity, 
yet  they  have  never  been  able  to  efTed  fuch  an  union 
among  themfelves,  nor  even  to  agree  in  requeuing  the 
another  country  to  eftablifh  it  for  them.  Nothing  but  the 

im- 
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immediate  command  of  the  crown  has  been  able  to  produce 
even  the  imperfect  union  but  lately  feen  there,  of  the  forces 
of  iome  colonies.  It  they  could  not  agree  to  unite  for  their 
defence  againd  the  French  and  Indians ,  who  were  perpetu¬ 
ally  handling  their  Settlements,  burning  their  villages,  and 
murdering  their  people  ;  can  it  realonably  be  fuppofed  there 
is  any  danger  of  their  uniting  againd  their  own  nation,  which 
proteas  and  encourages  them,  with  which  they  have  fo 
many  connexions  and  ties  of  blood,  intereft  and  affeXion, 
and  which  ’tis  well  known  they  all  love  much  more  than 
they  love  one  another  ?  In  fhort,  there  are  fo  many  caufes 
that  mult  operate  to  prevent  it,  that  I  will  venture  to  fay, 
an  union  amongfl  them  for  fuch  a  purpofe  is  not  merely 
improbable,  it  is  impoilible  :  and  if  the  union  of  the  whole 
is  impoilible,  the  attempt  of  a  part  mud  be  madnefs  ;  as 
thofe  colonies  that  did  not  join  the  rebellion,  would  join  the 
mother  country  in  fuppreiling  it. 

When  I  lay  fuch  an  union  is  impoilible,  I  mean  without 
the  moil  grievous  tyranny  and  oppreflion.  People 
who  have  property  in  a  country  which  they  may  lofe, 
and  privileges  which  they  may  endanger  ;  are  gene¬ 
rally  dispos'd  to  be  quiet ;  and  even  to  bear  much,  rather 
than  hazard  all.  While  the  government  is  mild  and  juft, 
while  important,  civil  and  religious  rights  are  fecure,  fuch 
fubjeXs  will  be  dutiful  and  obedient.  The  waves  do  not 
rife,  but  when  the  winds  blow.  What  fuch  an  adminiftra- 
tiou  as  the  Duke  of  Alva? s  in  the  Netherlands ,  might  pro¬ 
duce,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  deem 
impoilible.  And  yet  there  are  two  very  mamfeft  differen¬ 
ces  between  that  cafe,  and  ours,  and  both  are  in  our  fa¬ 
vour.  The  bird,  that  Spain  had  already  united  the  feven- 
reen  provinces  under  one  vifible  government,  though  the 
Hates  continued  independent:  The  fecond,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  thofe  provinces  were  of  a  nation,  not  only  dif¬ 
ferent  from,  but  utterly  unlike  the  Spaniards .  Had  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  been  peopled  from  Spain ,  the  word:  of  oppreflion 
had  probably  not  provoked  them  to  wifh  a  reparation  of  go¬ 
vernment.  It  might  and  probably  would  have  ruined  the 
country,,  but  would  never  have  produced  an  independent  fo- 
vereignty.  In  faX,  neither  the  very  word  of  governments, 
the  word  of  politicks  in  the  lad  century,  nor  the  total  aboli¬ 
tion  of  their  remaining  liberty,  in  the  provinces  of  Spain  it- 
felf,  in  the  prefent,  have  produced  any  independency  that 
could  be  fupported.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  France . 
And  let  it  not  be  faid  that  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  to  the 

feat 
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feat  of  government  has  prevented  a  reparation.  While  our 
ftrength  at  fea  continues,  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  (in  point  of 
eafy  and  expeditious  conveyance  of  troops)  are  nearer  to 
London ,  than  the  remote  parts  of  France  and  Spain  to  their 
refpedfive  capitals ;  and  much  nearer  than  Connaught  and 
Uljier  were  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  No  body  fore- 
tels  the  diffolution  of  the  Ruffian  monarchy  from  its  extent ; 
yet  1  will  venture  to  fay,  the  eaffern  parts  of  it  are  already 
much  more  inacceflible  from  Peter/burgh,  than  the  country 
on  the  Mijjljjipi  is  from  London  ;  I  mean  more  men,  in  lefs 
time,  might  be  conveyed  the  latter  than  the  former  diftance. 
The  rivers  Oby,  fenefea  and  Lena ,  do  not  facilitate  the 
communication  half  fo  well  by  their  courfe,  nor  are  they 
half  fo  practicable  as  the  American  rivers.  To  this  1  fhaii 
only  add  the  obfervation  of  Machiavel ,  in  his  Prince ,  that  a 
government  feldom  long  preferves  its  dominion  over  thole 
who  are  foreigners  to  it ;  who  on  the  other  hand  fall  with 
great  eafe,  and  continue  infeparably  annex’d  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  own  nation,  which  he  proves  by  the  fate  of  the 
Englijh  conquejls  in  France. 

Yet  with  all  thefe  difadvantages,  fo  difficult  is  it  to  over¬ 
turn  an  effablifhed  government,  that  it  was  not  without  the 
affiflance  of  France  and  England ,  that  the  United  Provinces 
fupported  themfelves  :  which  teaches  us,  that  if  the  vifionary 
danger  of  independence  in  our  colonies  is  to  be  feared,  no¬ 
thing  is  more  likely  to  render  it  fubffantial  than  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  foreigners  at  enmity  with  the  fovereign  govern¬ 
ment,  Capable  of  giving  either  aid  or  an  afylum,  as  the 
event  fhall  require.  Yet  againft  even  thefe  difadvantages, 
did  Spain  preferve  almoil  ten  provinces,  merely  thro’  their 
want  of  union,  which  indeed  could  never  have  taken  place 
among  the  others,  but  for  caufes,  fome  of  which  are  in  our 
cafe  impoiTible,  and  others  it  is  impious  to  fuppofe  poflible. 

The  Romans  well  underffood  that  policy  which  teaches 
the  fecurity  arifing  to  the  chief  government  from  feparate 
flates  among  the  governed,  when  they  reffored  the  liberties 
of  the  ffates  of  Greece ,  (opprefled  but  united  under  Mace- 
don,)  by  an  edidt  that  every  flate  fhould  live  under  its  own 
laws.*.  They  did  not  even  name  a  governor.  Independence 
cj  each  other ,  and  feparate  inter  efls,  tho’  among  a  people 
united  by  common  manners,  language,  and  I  may  fay  reli¬ 
gion,  inferior  neither  in  wifdom,  bravery,  nor  their  love  of 
liberty,  to  the  Romans  themfelves,  was  all  the  fecurity  the 
fovereigns  wifhed  for  their  fovereignty.  It  is  true,  they  did 

not 

*  Omnes  Q  ret  corum  civitates  qua  in  Europa ,  quaque  in  Afea  *f 
(*nU  Kbertatm  aefuas  leges  haberent,  Cfc.  Liv.  iib.  33.  c.  30. 
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not  call  themfelves  foverelgns  ;  they  fet  no  value  on  the  ti- 
tie  ;  they  were  contented  with  pofTeffing  the  thing ;  and 
pofiefs  it  they  did,  even  without  a  {landing  army.  What 
can  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  the  fecurity  of  their  poffeffion  ? 
And  yet  by  a  policy  fimilar  to  this  throughout,  was  the  Ro¬ 
man  world  fubdued  and  held  :  a  world  compos’d  of  above  an 
hundred  languages  and  fets  of  manners  different  from  thofe 
of  their  mailers.  *  \  et  this  dominion  was  unfhakeable,  till 

tlie  Iofs  of  liberty  and  corruption  of  manners  overturned  it. 

But  what  is  the  prudent  policy  inculcated  by  the  remarker  y 
to  obtain  this  end,  fecurity  of  dominion  over  our  colonies : 
It  is,  to  leave  the  French  in  Canada ,  to  “  check ”  their 
growth,  for  otherwife  our  people  may  “  increafe  infinitely 
from  all  caufes.  ’  f~  We  have  already  feen  in  what  man¬ 
ner  the  French  and  their  Indians  check  the  growth  of  our  co¬ 
lonies.  ’Tis  a  modefl  word,  this,  check,  for  maffacring  men, 
women  and  children.  The  writer  would,  if  he  could,  hide 
from  himfelf  as  well  as  from  the  public,  the  horror  arifing 
from,  fuch  a  propofal,  by  couching  it  in  general  terms  :  ’tis 
no  wonder  he  thought  it  a  “  fubjeft  not  fit  for  difcuffion” 
in  his  letter,  tho’  he  recommends  it  as  <c  a  point  that  fhould 
tc  be  the  confiant  object  of  the  minifier’s  attention  - 

But  if  Canada  is  refiored  on  this  principle,  will  not  Britain  be 
guilty  of  all  the  blood  to  be  fhed,  all  the  murders  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  in  order  to  check  this  dreaded  growth  of  our  own 
people  ?  Will  not  this  be  telling  the  French  in  plain  terms, 
that  the  horrid  barbarities  they  perpetrate  with  their  Indians 
on  our  colonifts,  are  agreeable  to  us ;  and  that  they  need 

not 

*  When  the  Romans  had  fubdu’d  Macedon  and  Illy  ri  cum  y  they 
were  both  form’d  into  republicks  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  and 
Macedon  was  thought  fafe  from  the  danger  of  a  revolution,  by  be¬ 
ing  divided  into  a  divifion  common  among  the  Romans,  as  we 
learn  from  the  tetrarchs  in  fcripture.  Omnium  primum  liberos  ejje 
placebat  Macedonas  atque  lllyrios  ;  i it  omnibus  gentibus  appareret,  ar- 
ma  populi  Romani  non  liberis  fervitutem,  fed  contra  fervientibus  liber - 
tatem  afferre .  TJt  iff  in  libertate  gentes  qua  ejfenty  tut  am  earn  Jibi 
perpetuamque  fub  tutela  populi  Romani  ejje  :  id  qua  fub  regibus  vive- 
rent,  id  in  prefens  tempus  mitiores  eos  jufiorefque  refpeftu  populi  Ro¬ 
mani  habere  fe  ;  id  fi  quando  helium  cum  populo  Romano  regibus  fuiffet 
fuisy  exitum  ejus  vittoriam  Romanis ,  fibi  liber  tatem  allatumm  creds- 

rent. - In  quatuor  regiones  defcribi  Macedoniamy  ut  fuum  quaque 

concilium  haberet ,  placuit :  id  dimidium  tributi  quam  quod  regibus 
fcrre  foliti  erantt  populo  Romano  pendere .  Similia  his  &  in  Ulyricura 
mandata. 

Liv,  lib.  45*  c.  i 
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v?wsP«hevenf  I?6  rfen'ment  °[  ?  govcrnnteht  with  who! e 
views  they  fo  happ.ly  concur?  Will  not  the  colonies 

view  ,t  m  this  light?  Will  they  have  reafon  to  confider 

EeTfi  TS/0y  '°nfr  35  fubie£is  and  children,  when 
they  find  their  cruel  enemies  halloo’d  upon  them  by  the 

country  from  whence  they  fprung,  by  the  government  that 

owes  them  Foteaion,  as  it  requires  their  obedience  ?  Is  not 

the  f6  7  mSa"S  °[clnvinS  them  into  the  arms  of 

the  French,  who  can  invite  them  by  an  offer  of  that  fee u- 

nty  their  own  government  chufes  not  to  afford  them?  I 

would  not  be  thought  to  infinuate  that  the  re  marker  wants 
humanity.  I  know  how  little  msnv  o™d  f 

zTed,b/ ,he 

they  do  not  know.  There  are  even  thofe,  who,  being  pre- 
lent,  can  fympathize  fincerely  with  the  grief  of  a  lad / on 

.  e  Mde.  to*  „fher  J,  "1^3“ 

the  finding  of  a  city  in  Syria  with  very  little  concern.  If  it 

colonies'  f’  th0U?f  neC6fikry  to  check  the  growth  of  our 
is  1  Show  ?'  "I6  t0  P?POfe  3  mcth0d  lefs  cruel.  It 
ThemnrW  d  f  wbich  we  ha'’e  an  example  in  feripture. 

children  th°f  hliftarnds’r  of  Wlves>  of  brothers,  filters,  and 
iWVt'°i  P  ?  ,’S  f0C,!fy  bas  been  for  feme  time  en- 

S  forth  w  £y  furvivin§  relations  :  but 

bv  fhe  S  M  T  l  me3n  i$  that  which  was  dieted 
by  the  Egyptian  policy,  when  the  “  infinite  ihcreafe”  of  the 

tt?  °L  MlJk!  apprehended  as  dangerous  to  t 
herol  Letanaftop Parliament,  then  be  made,  enjoining 

child  Rv^lw'  t0flifle  the  bbth  every  third  fourth 

prefen  t  li/e  A  Tvi,  y°U  map  keeP  the  Tobies  l«  thtir 
p  elent .  hze,  And  it  they  were  under  the  hard  alternative  of 

SSsa:  rr  or"vc  **<*«*«  *£*4 

Jailer6  h’  1  d*re  for  them,  they  would  .prife,  ,hj 

But  all  this  debate  about  the  propriety  or  impfonfiefv  of 
.teping  or  reftoring  Canada,  is  poffibly  too  early.  We  have 
a  n  tie  capital  indeed,-  but  the  country  is  yet  far  from  be- 
ng  in  our  poffeffion  ;  and  perhaps  never  will  be  :  for  if  our 

children'! f/XX  yald  unl°  hjs  people,  behold  the  people  of  the ' 

thafwLrSr^fi  5  kJi  ‘he>  mU,,if‘y  ■’  and  come  to  part 

mies  and  fX  n°Utany7a/’  ^  ^  alfo  »»«»  ourine- 
n  £  and,  ght  again  It  us,  and  fo  get  them  up  our  of  the  land 

-And  the  king  fpake  to  the  Hebrew  midwives,  &c. 

,  Exodus,  Chap.  i. 
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M - rs  are  perfuaded  by  fuch  counfellors  as  the  remar - 

ker ,  that  the  French  there  are  <c  not  the  word  of  neigh- 
“  hours,”  and  that  if  we  had  conquered  Canada ,  we  ought 
for  our  own  fakes  to  relfore  it,  as  a  check  to  the  growth  of 
our  colonies,  I  am  then  afraid  we  fhall  never  take  it.  For 
there  are  many  ways  of  avoiding  the  completion  of  the  con- 
queft,  that  will  be  lefs  exceptionable  and  lefs  odious  than 
the  giving  it  up. 

The  objection  I  have  often  heard,  that  if  we  had  Canada , 
we  could  not  people  it,  without  draining  Britain  of  its  In¬ 
habitants,  is  founded  on  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  new  countries.  When  we  firfl  began  to  colonize  in 
America ,  it  was  neceflary  to  fend  people,  and  to  fend  feed- 
corn  ;  but  it  is  not  now  neceflary  that  we  fhould  furnifh,  for 
a  new  colony,  either  one  or  the  other.  The  annual  incre¬ 
ment  alone  of  our  prefent  colonies,  without  diminifhing 
their  numbers,  or  requiring  a  man  from  hence,  is  fuffici- 
cient  in  ten  years  to  fill  Canada  with  double  the  number  of 
Englijh  that  it  now  has  of  French  inhabitants  1  hofe  who 
are  proteffants  among  the  French ,  will  probably  chufe  to 
remain  under  the  Englijh  government;  many  will  chufe  to 
remove  if  they  can  be  allowed  to  fell  their  lands,  improve¬ 
ments  and  effe&s  :  the  reft  in  that  thin-fettled  country,  will 
in  lefs  than  half  a  century,  from  the  crowds  of  Englijh  fet¬ 
tling  round  and  among  them,  be  blended  and  incorporated 
with  our  people  both  in  language  and  manners. 

In  Guadaloupe  the  cafe  is  fomewhat  different  ;  and  though 
I  am  far  from  thinking  f  we  have  fugar-land  enough  J,  I 
cannot  think  Guadaloupe  is  fo  deferable  an  increafe  of  it,  as 
other  objects  the  enemy  would  probably  be  infinitely  more 
ready  to  part  with.  A  country  fully  inhabited  by  any  nation 

is  no  proper  pofleflicn  for  another  of  different  language, 

manners 


*  In  fa£t,  there  has  not  gone  from  Britain  to  our  colonies  thefe 
twenty  years  paft,  to  fettle  there,  lo  many  as  ten  families  a  year  , 
the  new  fettlers  are  either  the  offspring  of  the  old,  or  emigrants 
from  Germany  or  the  north  of  Ireland. 
p  Remarks,  p.  30,  34. 

y  It  is  often  faid  we  have  plenty  of  fugar-land  lull  unemployed 
in  Jamaica  :  but  thole  who  are  well  acquainted  with  that  ifland, 
know,  that  the  remaining  vacant  land  in  it  is  generally  fituated 
among  mountains,  rocks  and  gullies,  that  make  carriage  imprac¬ 
ticable,  fo  that  no  profitable  ufe  can  be  made  of  it,  unlels  the 
price  ot  fuyars  fhould  fo  greatly  increafe,  as  to  enable  (he  p  '^n^r 
make  very  expenfive  roads,  by  blowing  up  rocks,  erecting  bri  ge-r, 

l3c%  every  2  or  30Q  yards. 
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manners  and  religion.  It  is  hardly  ever  tenable  at  lefs  ex¬ 
pence  than  it  is  worth. — But  the  ifle  of  Cayenne ,  and  its  ap¬ 
pendix  Equinoftial- France,  would  indeed  be  an  acquifition 
every  way  fuitable  to  our  fituation  and  defires.  This  would 
hold  all  that  migrate  from  Barbadoes,  the  Leeward-ljlantis , 
or  “ Jamaica .  It  would  certainly  recal  into  an  Englijh  govern¬ 
ment  (in  which  there  would  be  room  for  millions)  all  who 
have  before  fettled  or  purchafed  in  Martinico ,  Guadaloupe , 
Santa-Cruz  or  St.  John's ;  except  fuch  as  know  not  the  va¬ 
lue  of  an  Englijh  government,  and  fuch  I  am  fure  are  not 
worth  recalling. 

But  fhould  we  keep  Guadalupe ,  we  are  told  it  would  ena¬ 
ble  us  to  export  £.  300,000  infugars.  Admit  it  to  be  true, 
though  perhaps  the  amazing  increafe  of  Englijh  confumption 
might  hop  moll:  of  it  here,  to  whofe  profit  is  this  to  redound  ? 
To  the  profit  of  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  :  except 
a  fmail  part  that  fhould  fall  to  the  fhare  of  the  Englijh  pur- 
chafers,  but  whofe  whole  purchafe-money  muff  firfi;  be  added 
to  the  wealth  and  circulation  of  France. 

I  grant,  however,  much  of  this  £.  300,000  would  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  Britijh  manufactures.  Perhaps,  too,  a  tew  of  the 
land-owners  of  Guadaloupe  might  dwell  and  fpend  their  for¬ 
tunes  in  Britain ,  (though  probably  much  fewer  than  of  the 
inhabitants  of  North  America J.  I  admit  the  advantage  arifing 
to  us  from  thefe  circumftances,  (as  far  as  they  go)  in  the 
cafe  of  Guadaloupe ,  as  well  as  in  that  of  our  other  Wefi-India 
fettlements.  Yet  even  this  coniumption  is  little  better  than 
that  of  an  allied  nation  would  be,  who  fhould  take  our  ma¬ 
nufactures  and  fupply  us  with  fugar,  and  put  us  to  no  ex¬ 
pence  in  defending  the  place  of  growth. 

But  though  our  own  colonies  expend  among  us  almofl:  the 
whole  produce  of  our  fugar  *,  can  we  or  ought  we  to  promife 
ourfelves  this  will  be  the  cafe  of  Guadaloupe.  One  100,000  £. 
will  fupply  them  with  Britij h  manufactures  ;  and  fuppofing 
we  can  effectually  prevent  the  introduction  of  thofe  of 
Iterance,  (which  is  morally  impoffible  in  a  country  ufed  to 
them)  the  other  200,000  will  dill  be  fpent  in  France,  in  the 
education  of  their  children  and  fupport  of  themlelves  ;  or  elfe 
be  laid  up  there,  where  they  will  always  think  their  home 
to  be. 

Befides  this  confumption  of  Britijh  manufactures,  much 
is  faid  of  the  benefit  we  fhall  have  from  the  fituation  of  Gua¬ 
daloupe ;  and  we  are  told  of  a  trade  to  the  Caraccas  and  Spanijh 

E  2  Main . 

A 


*  Remarks,  p.  47. 


main. 


.  in  W mu  reipett  iruadalaupe  is  better  r 

77s  £n  ss“  rz V  -  f  t 

that  of  the  windward  court,  as  7e%°and  £ar  U'a'e  h'f<h 
in  this  as  well  as  other  refpecb  would  t  d  whlch 

Mon,,  and  which,  1  K- 

Nor  13  it  nearly  fo  well  fituated  fnr  peacewi11  fecure  to  us- 

trade  b,  the  pofalic,  .f  " 

vinced  us  that  in  reducing  a  finale  iflfnH  eXpenence  has  con- 
flop  the  privateering  boflif,  blit  little  PrirZSSSV  7 

SiZi!  whSbS"  w”tiea"d  "" 

'*‘«1**m  Had  we  all  ,he  tnri«r"'™ir«  T* 

would  in  thofe  parts  be  without  fhelter  *  9  ^7 

whole  I  lupppfe  it  to  be  a  doubtful  point  an^  welfworth 
deration,  whether  our  obtaining  polfelTion  of  all  th*  r 
would  be  more  than  a  tempo^ry  bene  lit  a  i,  iZ 

st: i  z  til  Fmi  fmf  &-*’  S 

in  tim?”  t  ’  d  ‘  fender  If  five  times  more  valuable 

war  •  ard  would’nmh  n  &  'f'  ^  'mpreSnable  in  time  of 
,,  ’  ,a  ,  w°u,ld  Probably  end  in  a  few  years  in  the  uniting 

7Wmth  “Zi,' agreed  on Z'h  7  ,*  *  ^  £ 

fur Sffe’  3n/  dOTir^C  from  thence>  firfl 

turnilh  a  Htfpantola  with  fkillul  and  fubftantial  planters  and 

was  confequently  the  firft  occafion  of  its  prefent  opuknee 

°n  the  other  hand,  I  will  hazard  an  opinion,  that  valuable 

as  the  Fni/r/s  poffeiTions  m  the  Weft  India  are,  and  undeni- 

what  o  ?dvantaSes  th.e>'  ,<knve  f>om  them,  there  is  fome- 
e  1  be.  we,gbed  m  the  oppofite  feale.  They  cannot  at 
prefent  make  war  with  England,  without  exposing  thofe  ad- 
antages  while  divided  among  the  numerous  iflandf  they  now 
ave,  much  more  than  they  would,  were  they  poTeffecf 

only ;  their  own  flare  of  which  would,  if 

SSCr  f“Sar'  Stown  tn  ,1. 

I  have  before  laid  1  do  not  deny  the  utility  of  the  conqueff, 
cven  o  our  iiture  pofleflion  ot  6 uadaloupe.  if  not  bought 
too  dear.  The  trade  of  the  Weft  Indus  is  one  of  our  moll 
...  liable  trades.  Our  pofleflions  there  deferve  our  created 
rare  and  attention.  So  do  thofe  of  North  America.  I  fhali 
not  enter  into  the  invidious  talk  of  comparing  their  due  efti- 
mation.  It  would  be  a  very  long  and  a  very  difagreeable 
one,  to  run  thro’  every  thing  material  on  this  head.  It  is 

enough 


uught  to  fear;  and  tn.ic., ”'[J“l’Jn*IIr'ou% 
but  a  very  fmall  addition  to  on/ Wed  f/  ^  advantage, 

dered  many  ways  Jefs  valuable  to  ufthan  t‘ i/To  \uTf  T 
who  will  probably  fet  more  value  upon  it  tbL  h  French’ 
try  that  is  much  more  valuable  to  us  than  to  ff  “  C° 

there  fobj'a,  f  ta  “  b'  »  »  all  the  par, a  of 

fear,  would  tire  the  patience  of  tmTiri!  “'Srl'1'?11,,'' 5"’ 1 

the  publick,  &ain  on  indulgence  of 
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la  Confirmation  of  the  Writer’s  Opinion  concerning  Fo~ 
pulationy  Manufactures y  tSc.  he  has  thought  it  not  amifs  to 
add  an  Extraft  from  a  Piece  written  feme  Years  fince  in 
America ,  where  the  Fa&s  mull  be  well  known,  on  which 
the  Reafonings  are  founded.  It  is  intitled 


O  B  SERVATIONS 


CONCERNING  THE 


*  i 


Increase  of  Mankind, 


Peopling  of  Countries,  &c. 


Written  in  Pensilvania,  1751. 


1.  *T“»ABLES  of  the  proportion  of  marriages  to  births, 
X  of  deaths  to  births,  of  marriages  to  the  numbers  of 
inhabitants,  &c.  formed  on  obfervations  made  upon  the 
bills  of  mortality,  chriftenings,  &c.  of  populous  cities,  will 
not  fuit  countries  ;  nor  will  tables  formed  on  obfervations 
made  on  full  fettled  old  countries,  as  Europe ,  fuit  new  coun- 

tries,  as  America .  .  .  ,  c 

2.  For  people  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 

marriages,  and  that  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  eafe 
and  convenience  of  fupporting  a  family.  >cn  ami  tes 

can  be  eafily  fupported,  more  perfons  marry,  and  earlier  in 

In  cities,  where  all  trades,  occupations  and  offices 
are  full,  many  delay  marrying  till  they  can  fee  how  to 
bear  the  charges  of  a  family ;  which  charges  are  greater 
in  cities,  as  luxury  is  more  common  ;  many  live  lingle 
during  life,  and  continue  fervants  to  families,  journeymen 
to  trades  <$rc.  hence  cities  do  not  by  natural  generation  iup- 


t 
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ply  themfelves  with  inhabitants;  the  deaths  are  more  than 
the  births. 

4.  In  countries  full  fettled,  the  cafe  mud  be  nearly  the 
fame;  all  lands  being  occupied  and  improved  to  the  heighth  ; 
thofe  who  cannot  get  land,  mud  labour  for  others  that  have 
it  ;  when  labourers  are  plenty,  their  wages  will  be  low  ; 
by  low  wages  a  family  is  fupported  with  difficulty;  this 
difficulty  deters  many  from  marriage,  who  therefore  long 

continue  fervants  and  Tingle- - -—Only  as  the  cities  take 

fupplies  of  people  from  the  country,  and  thereby  make  a 
little  more  room  in  the  country,  marriage  is  a  little  more  en¬ 
couraged  there,  and  the  births  exceed  the  deaths. 

5.  Great  part  of  Europe  is  full  fettled  with  hufbandmen, 
manufa&urers,  &c.  and  therefore  cannot  now  much  in- 
creafe  in  people  :  America  is  chiefly  occupied  by  Indians ,  who 

fubfifl:  moftly  by  hunting - But  as  the  hunter,  of  all 

men,  requires  the  greatefl:  quantity  of  land  from  whence  to 
draw  his  fubfilfence,  (the  hufbandman  fubfifling  on  much  lefs, 
the  gardener  on  ftill  lefs,  and  the  manufadfc urer  requiring 
leaft  of  all)  the  Europeans  found  America  as  fully  fettled  as 
it  well  could  be  by  hunters  ;  yet  thefe  having  large  tradls, 
were  eafily  prevailed  on  to  part  with  portions  of  territory  to 
the  new  comers,  who  did  not  much  interfere  with  the  na¬ 
tives  in  hunting,  and  furnifhed  them  with  many  things  they 
wanted. 

6.  Land  being  thus  plenty  in  America ,  and  fo  cheap  as 
that  a  labouring  man,  that  underitands  hufbandry,  can  in 
a  (hort  time  Tave  money  enough  to  purchafe  a  piece  of  new 
land  fufficient  for  a  plantation,  whereon  he  may  fubfifl:  a 
family  ;  fuch  are  not  afraid  to  marry  ;  for  if  they  even 
look  far  enough  forward  to  confider  how  their  children 
when  grown  up  are  to  be  provided  for,  they  fee  that  more 
land  is  to  be  had  at  rates  equally  eafy,  all  circumflances  con- 
fidered. 

7.  Hence  marriages  in  America  are  more  general  and 
more  generally  early,  than  in  Europe.  And  if  it  is  rec¬ 
koned  there,  that  there  is  but  one  marriage  per  annum 
among  100  perfons,  perhaps  we  may  here  reckon  two; 
and  if  in  Europe  they  have  but  four  births  to  a  marriage 
(many  of  their  marriages  being  late)  we  may  here  reckon 
eight  ;  of  which  if  one  half  grow  up,  and  our  marriages 
are  made,  reckoning  one  with  another,  at  twenty  years  of 
age,  our  people  mufl  at  leaf!  be  doubled  every  twenty 
years. 


8.  But 
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8.  But  notwithstanding  this  increafe,  fo  vaft  is  the  ter* 
ritory  of  North  America ,  that  it  will  require  many  ages  to 
fettle  it  fully;  and  till  it  is  fully  fettled,  labour  will  never  be 
cheap  here,  where  no  man  continues  long  a  labourer  for 
otheis,  but  gets  a  plantation  ot  his  own  ;  no  man  continues 
long  a  journeyman  to  a  trade,  but  goes  among  thofe  new 
fettlers,  and  fets  up  for  himfelf,  &c.  Hence  labour  is  no 
cheaper  now,  in  Penftlvania ,  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago, 
tho  fo  many  thoufand  labouring  people  have  been  imported 
from  Germany  and  Ireland. 

9.  7Te  danger  therefore  of  thefe  colonies  interfering  with 
their  mother  country  in  trades  that  depend  on  labour,  ma¬ 
nufactures,  lAc.  is  too  remote  to  require  the  attention  of 
Great -Britain. 

10.  But  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  the  colonies,  a 
vaft  demand  is  growing  for  Brttifb  manufactures  ;  a  glo¬ 
rious  market  wholly  in  the  power  of  Britain ,  in  which 
foreigners  cannot  interfere,  which  will  increafe  in  a  fhort 
time  even  beyond  her  power  of  fupplying,  tho’  her  whole 
trade  ftioutd  be  to  her  colonies.  ******** 

12.  ’Tis  an  ill-grounded  opinion  that  by  the  labour  of 
flaves  America  may  poftibly  vie  in  cheapnefs  of  manufac¬ 
tures  with  Britain.  The  labour  of  flaves  can  never  b& 
fo  cheap  here  as  the  labour  of  working-men  is  in  Britain . 
Any  one  may  compute  it.  Intereft  of  money  is  in  the 
colonies  from  6  to  10  per  Cent .  Slaves  one  with  another 
coft  30  /.  Sterling  per  head.  Reckon  then  the  intereft  of 
the  firft  purchafe  of  a  Have,  the  infurance  or  rifque  on 
his  life,  his  cloathing  and  diet,  expences  in  his  ficknefs 
and  lofs  of  time,  lofs  by  his  negleCt  of  bufinefs  (negledl: 
is  natural  to  the  man  who  is  not  to  be  benefited  by  his 
own  care  or  diligence),  expence  of  a  driver  to  keep  him 
at  work,  and  his  pilfering  from  time  to  time,  almoft  every 
flave  being  from  the  nature  of  ilavery  a  thief,  and  com¬ 
pare  the  whole  amount  with  the  wages  of  a  manufacturer 
of  iron  or  wool  in  England,  you  will  fee  that  labour  is 
much  cheaper  there  than  it  ever  can  he  by  negroes  here. 
Why  then  will  Americans  purchafe  flaves  ?  Becaufe  Haves 
may  be  kept  as  long  as  a  man  pfea'fes,  or  has  occafion 
for  their  labour  ;  while  hired  men  are  continually  leaving 
their  matter  (often  in  the  midft  of  his  bufinefs)  and  fetting 
up  for  t hem fe Ives.  $  8. 

13.  As  the  increafe  of  people  depends  on  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  marriages,  the  following  things  mutt  diminifh 
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a  nation,  iwz.  i.  The  being  conquered ;  for  the  conque¬ 
rors  will  engrofs  as  many  offices,  and  exa£l  as  much  tribute 
or  profit  on  the  lahour  of  the  conquered,  as  will  main¬ 
tain  them  in  their  new  eflablifhment ;  and  this  diminish¬ 
ing  the  Subsidence  of  the  natives,  difcourages  their  mar¬ 
riages,  dnd  fo  gradually  diminishes  them,  while  the  fo¬ 
reigners  increafe.  2.  Lofs  of  territory*  Thus  the  Britons 
being  driven  into  T Vales,  and  crouded  together  in  a  bar¬ 
ren  country,  inefficient  to  fupport  fuch  great  numbers* 
diminished  till  the  people  bore  a  proportion  to  the  pro¬ 
duce,  while  the  Saxons  increafed  on  their  abandoned  lands, 
till  the  ISland  became  full  of  Englifb.  .And  were  the  Eng- 
tijh  now  driven  into  Wales  by  fome  foreign  Nation,  there 
would  in  a  few  years  be  no  more  Englijhmen  in  Britain  ■ 
than  there  are  now  people  in  Wales .  "  3.  Lofs  of  Trade! 
Manufactures  exported,  draw  fubfiflence  from  foreign 
countries  for  numbers ;  who  are  thereby  enabled  to  marry 
and  raife  families.  If  the  nation  be  deprived  of  any  branch 
ol  trade,  and  no  new  employment  is  found  for  the  people 
occupy’d  in  that  branch,  it  will  foon  be  deprived  of  fo 
many  people.  4.  Lois  of  food.  Suppoie  a  nation  has  a 
fifhery,  which  not  only  employs  great  numbers,  but 
make  the  food  and  fubfiflence  of  the  people  cheaper  :  If 
another  nation  become  mailers  of  the  feas,  and  prevent 
the  fishery,  the  people  will  diminish  in  proportion  as  the 
iofs  of  employ,  and  dearnefs  of  provision  make  it  more 
difficult  to  fubhfl  a  family.  5.  Bad  government  and  in¬ 
jure  property.  People  not  only  leave  fuch  a  country, 
and  fettling  abroad  incorporate  with  other  nations,  lofe 
their  native  language,  and  become  foreigners ;  but  the 
mdufi:ry  of  thofe  that  remain  being  difcouraged,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  iubfiflence  in  the  country  is  lefiened,  and  the  fup¬ 
port  of  a  family  becomes  more  difficult.  So  heavy  taxes 
tend  to  diminifh  a  people.  6.  The  introduction  of  flaves. 

1  he  negroes  brought  into  the  Etiglijb  fugar  iSlands,  have 
greatly  diminished  the  whites  there  ;  the  poor  are  by  this 
means  deprived  of  employment,  while  a  few  families  ac¬ 
quire  vaft  eflates,  which  they  fpend  on  foreign  luxuries, 
and  educating  their  children  in  the  habit  of  thofe  luxuries  5 
the  fame  income  is  needed  for  the  fupport  of  one>  that 
might  have  maintained  one  hundred.  The  whites  who 
have  Slaves  not  labouring,  are  enfeebled,  and  therefore 
not  fo  generally  prolific  ;  the  flaves  being  worked  too 
hard,  and  ill  fed,  their  constitutions  are  broken,  fo  that  a 

F  con- 
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continual  fupply  is  needed  from  Africa.  The  northern  co~ 
lomes  having  few  flaves,  encreafe  in  whites.  Slaves  alfo 
pejorate  the  families  that  ufe  them  ;  the  white  children  be- 
come  proud,  difgufted  with  labour,  and  being  educated  in 
idlenefs,  are  rendered  unfit  to  get  a  living  by  induftry. 

14. ^  Hence  the  prince  that  acquires  new  territory,  if  he 
finds  it  vacant,  or  removes  the  natives  to  give  his  own  peo¬ 
ple  room  ;  the  legiflator  that  makes  effectual  laws  for  pro¬ 
moting  of  trade,  increafing  employment,  improving  land  by 
more  or  better  tillage,  providing  more  food  by  fifheries,  fe- 
curing  property,  o?V.  and  the  man  that  invents  new  trades, 
arts  or  manufactures,  or  new  improvements  in  hufbandry, 
may  be  properly  called  Fathers  of  their  Nation ,  as  they  are 
the  caule  of  the  generation  of  multitudes,  by  the  encourage¬ 
ment  they  afford  to  marriage. 

15.  As  to  privileges  granted  to  the  married,  (fuch  as  the 
jus  trium  liberorum  among  the  Romans)  they  may  haften  the 
filling  of  a  country  that  has  been  thinned  by  war  or  pefli- 
lence,  or  that  has  otherwife  vacant  territory,  but  cannot  in- 

creafe  a  people  beyond  the  means  provided  for  their  fub- 
fiftence. 

1 6.  Foreign  luxuries  and  needlefs  manufactures  imported 
and  ufed  in  a  nation,  do,  by  the  fame  reafoning,  increafe  the 
people  of  the  nation  that  furnifhes  them,  and  diminifh  the 
people  of  the  nation  that  ufes  them.— — Laws  therefore  that 
prevent  fuch  importations,  and  on  the  contrary  promote 
the  exportation  ot  manufactures  to  be  confumed  in  foreign 
countries,  may  be  called  (with  refpedl  to  the  people  that 
make  them)  generative  laws ,  as  by  increafing  fubfiflence 
they  encourage  marriage.  Such  laws  likewife  ftrengthen  a 
country  doubly,  by  increafing  its  own  people  and  diminifh- 
ing  its  neighbours. 

17.  Some  European  nations  prudently  refufe  to  confume 

the  manufactures  of  Eafl-India : - They  fhould  likewife 

forbid  them  to  their  colonies  ;  for  the  gain  to  the  merchant 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  lofs  by  this  means  of  people 
to  the  nation. 

1 8.  Home  luxury  in  the  great  increafes  the  nation’s  manu- 
fa6turers  employed  by  it,  who  are  many,  and  only  tends  to 
diminifh  the  families  that  indulge  in  it,  who  are  few.  The 
greater  the  common  fafhionable  ex  pence  of  any  rank  of  peo¬ 
ple,  the  more  cautious  they  are  of  marriage.  Therefore 
luxury  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  become  common. 

19.  The  great  increafe  of  offspring  in  particular  families, 
is  not  always  owing  to  greater  fecundity  of  nature,  but  fome- 

times 
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times  to  examples  of  induftry  in  the  heads,  and  induftrious 
education ;  by  which  the  children  are  enabled  to  provide  bet¬ 
ter  for  themfelves,  and  their  marrying  early  is  encouraged 
from  the  profpett  of  good  fubfiftence. 

20.  If  there  be  a  fe<5fc  therefore,  in  our  nation,  that  re¬ 
gard  frugality  and  induftry  as  religious  duties,  and  educate 
their  children  therein,  more  than  others  commonlv  do ; 
fuch  fe&  muft  confequently  increafe  more  by  natural  gene¬ 
ration,  than  any  other  fe£t  in  Britain . — 

21.  The  importation  of  foreigners  into  a  country  that  has 
as  many  inhabitants  as  the  prefent  employments  and  provi- 
fions  for  fubfiftence  will  bear,  will  be  in  the  end  no  increafe 
of  people,  unlefs  the  new-comers  have  more  induftry  and 
frugality  than  the  natives,  and  then  they  will  provide  more 
fubfiftence  and  increafe  in  the  country  ;  but  they  will  gradu¬ 
ally  eat  the  natives  out. — Nor  is  it  neceflary  to  bring  in 
foreigners  to  fill  up  any  occafional  vacancy  in  a  country  ; 
for  fuch  vacancy  (if  the  laws  are  good,  §  14,  16)  will  foon 
be  filled  by  natural  generation.  Who  can  now  find  the  va¬ 
cancy  made  in  Sweeten ,  France ,  or  other  warlike  nations, 
by  the  plague  of  heroifm  40  years  ago ;  in  France ,  by  the 
expulfion  of  the  proteftants  ;  in  England ,  by  the  fettlement 
of  her  colonies;  or  in  Guinea,  by  100  years  exportation  of 
flaves  that  has  blackened  half  America  /’-—The  thinnefs  of 
the  inhabitants  in  Spain ,  is  owing  to  national  pride  and  idle- 
nefs,  and  other  caufes,  rather  than  to  the  expulfion  of  the 
Moon ,  or  to  the  making  of  new  fettlements. 

22.  There  is  in  fliort  no  bound  to  the  prolific  nature  of 
plants  or  animals,  but  what  is  made  by  their  crowding  and 
interfering  with  each  other’s  means  of  fubfiftence.  Was  the 
face  of  the  earth  vacant  of  other  plants,  it  might  be  gradu¬ 
ally  fowed  and  overfpread  with  one  kind  only  ;  as  for  in- 
ftance,  with  Fennel  ;  and  were  it  empty  of  other  inhabi¬ 
tants,  it  might  in  a  few  ages  be  replenifhed  from  one  nation 
only;  as  for  inftance,  with  Englijhmen .  Thus  there  are 
fuppofed  to  be  now  upwards  of  one  Million  of  EngliJJj  fouls  in 
North’ America,  (tho*  ’tis  thought  fcarce  80,000  have  been 
brought  over  fea)  and  yet  perhaps  there  is  not  one  the  fewer 
in  Britain ,  but  rather  many  more,  on  account  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  the  colonies  afford  to  manufacturers  at  home. 
This  million  doubling,  fuppofe  but  once  in  twenty  five  years, 
will  in  another  century  be  more  than  the  people  of  England , 
and  the  greateft  number  of  Englijhmen  will  be  on  this  fide 
the  water.  What  an  acceftlon  of  power  to  the  Britijh  cm- 
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pire  by  fca  as  well  as  land  !  What  increafe  of  trade  and  na¬ 
vigation  !  What  numbers  of  (hips  and  feamen  !  We  have 
been  here  but  little  more  than  ioo  years,  and  yet  the  force 
of  our  privateers  in  the  late  war,  united,  was  greater,  both 
in  men  and  guns,  than  tliat  of  the  whole  Britijh  navy  in 
queen  Elizabeths  time. - Flow  important  an  affair  then  to 


-  f  x 

Britain ,  is  the  prefent  treaty  *  for  fettling  the  bounds  be¬ 
tween  her  colonies  and  the  French ,  and  how  careful  ihould 
file  be  to  fecure  room  enough,  fince  on  the  room  depends  fa 
much  the  Increafe  of  her  people  ? 

23.  In  fine,  a  nation  well  regulated  is  like  a  polypus  f  ; 
take  away  a  limb,  its  place  is  foqn  fupply’d  ;  cut  it  in  two, 
and  each  deficient  part  fhall  fpeedily  grow  out  of  the  part 
remaining.  Thus  if  you  have  room  and  fubfiftence  enough, 
as  you  may  by  dividing,  make  ten  polypufes  out  of  one,  you 
may  of  one  make  ten  nations,  equally  populous  and  power¬ 
ful ;  or  rather,  increafe  a  nation  ten  fold  in  numbers  and 
ftren^th.  ********* 
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•f-.  A  watei;  infect,  well  known  to  naturalifts. 
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r^INCE,  tjie/or^gomg  (beets  were  printed  off/  the  wrU 
*3  feer  /lias  obtained  accounts  of  the  Exports  to  North - 
Enteric  a *  and  the  We  ft -India  IJiands ,  by  which  it  appears, 
that  there  has  been  home  increafe  of  trade  to  thofe  IJiands  as 
well  as  to  North  America ,  though  in  a  much  lefs  degree. 
The  following  extra£fc  from  thefe  accounts  will  {how  the 
reader  at  one  view  the  amount  of  the  exports  to  each,  in 
two  different  terms  of  five  years ;  the  terms  taken  at  ten 
years  diftanee  from  each  other,  to  (how  the  increafe,  viz . 

'  .  r  *\  *  .  T  t  A  * 

7  *{('. I  f. ■  .0.1  (  . 

Eirff  Term,  from  1744  to  1748,  inclufive. 

Northern  Colonies .  Weft- India  IJiands. 

1744-— /.64°,i  14  12  4- - £.796,112  1 7  9 

*745 - 534'3 16  2  5 - 503,669  i9  9 

1746— 754,945  4.  3- - 472,994  19  7 

*747 - 726,648  5  5 - ‘856,463  18  6 

:  830,243  16  9 - 734,095  15  3 

■  -  ----  -  .  . . - — - — 

Total,  £  3,486,268  1  2  Tot.  £.  3 ,363,337  10  10 

Difference,  122,930  10  4 

£.  3,486,268  1  z 

•  • 


Second  Term,  from  1754  t0  1 758,  inclufive. 

Northern  Colonies .  Weji- India  IJiands. 

5  754 - 1,246,615  t  11— - - — 685,675  3  o 

3  755 - 1,177,848  6  10 - 694,667  13  3 

1756 - 1,428,720  18  10 — - - 733,458  16  3 

1 7  5  7 - 1,727,924  2  10 - 776,488  o  6 

*758 — —*,832,948  13  10 - - 877,571  19  11 

. ■■■Itw  Mia  - 1-1  —  — — —  1  gr 

Total, £.  7,414,057  4  3  Tot.  £.  3,767,841  i2  n 

Difference,  3,646,215  n  4 


£.  7,414,057  4  3 


In  the  firft  Term,  total  for  Weji- India  IJiands ,  3*363 ,337  10  10 
In  the  fecond  Term,  ditto,  3,767,841  12  11 


Increafe  only  £.0,404,504  2  1 

> 

In  the  firft  Term,  total  for  Northern  Colonies,  3,486,268  1  2 

In  the  fecond  Term,  ditto,  ------  7,414,057  4  3 

Increafe,  £.  3,927,789  3  1 

By 

e 
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By  thefe  accounts  it  appears,  that  the  Exports  to  the 

eft-1  ndia  Ijlands ,  and  to  the  Northern  Colonies ,  were  in  the 
firft  term  nearly  equal  ;  the  difference  being  only  122,93$  /. 
10  s.  4  d.  and  in  the  fecond  term,  the  Exports  to  thofe  iflands 

had  only  increafed  404,504/.  2  s .  1  d. - Whereas  the  m- 

creafe  to  the  Northern  Colonies  is  3,927,78  9/.  3/.  id.  al- 
mod  Four  Millions. 

Some  part  of  this  increafed  demand  for  Englijh  goods, 
may  be  afcribed  to  the  armies  and  fleets  we  have  had  both 
in  North  America  and  the  iVeft-Ind'ies  ;  not  fo  much  for  what 
;s  confumed  by  the  foldiery  ;  their  clothing,  ftores,  ammu¬ 
nition,  &c.  lent  from  hence  on  account  of  the  government, 
being  (as  is  fuppofed)  not  included  in  thefe  accounts  of 
merchandize  exported  ;  but,  as  the  war  has  occafioned  a 
great  plenty  of  money  in  America,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
have  increafed  their  expence. 

Thefe  accounts  do  not  include  any  Exports  from  Scotland 
to  America ,  which  are  doubtlefs  proportionably  confiderable* 
nor  the  Exports  from  Ireland . 


THE  END, 

c 


